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nN NoveMBER 7, 1917, IN RussIA, A STATE WAS BORN IN WHICH 

for the first time in history the resources of the earth, the 
means of production, the fruits of their own toil and all the 
riches of science and culture, became the property of their 
rightful owners—the people. With no groups to profit from 
war or imperialist adventure, the new nation based its whole 
foreign policy on the search for peace. 

When the gains of the Russian Revolution were consoli- 
dated after the defeat of the counter-revolution and the armed 
intervention of fourteen nations, almost one-sixth of the land 
area of the world and about one-eleventh of its people 
entered upon a new civilization designed to realize here and 
now the best dreams of mankind throughout the ages. 

Today, thirty-two years later, one-fourth of the world and 
one-third of its people have joined the camp of socialism, 
progress and peace in organized state form, while millions 
more in all the other countries of the world march toward 
these same bright goals. That is something to think about. 

How could this happen? 

It happened because Marx and Engels developed a body of 
scientific theory to explain historic processes and guide men’s 
actions in seeking a better life. It happened because Lenin and 
Stalin applied this theory to the practical realities in Russia. 
It happened because the Revolution and the Communist lead- 
ership that guided it into constructive channels, burst the 
chains that had bound the people of Russia and released the 
strength and creative genius which in the short space of 
twenty-four years preceding the world war built a socialist 
society on indestructible foundations. 


Achievements of the Russian Revolution 
(): THIS THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE Russtan ReEvovuv- 

tion, let us take stock of the new type of society it brought 
into being, and its meaning not only for the Soviet people but 
for all mankind. We cannot in a few pages sum up all the 
achievements of the Soviet Union, but only give a generalized 
picture of what from month to month we try to explain in 
human terms. 

The leaders and people of the Soviet Union have abolished 
antagonistic classes by eliminating their cause, the private 
ownership of natural resources and land and means of pre- 
duction which under capitalism gives the few the power to 
exploit the many and make profit from their toil. They forged 
instead a friendly alliance of workers and farmers and intelli- 
gentsia working together for common goals. They projected 
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a national economic plan which enabled them to transform a 
primitive agrarian country into a modern industrial nation. 
The new socialized industries produced by 1940 eleven times 
as much as the private and foreign-owned industries of tsarist 
Russia. The large scale mechanized modern agriculture of the 
state and collective farms brought new fertility to barren soil, 
opened up vast virgin areas for cultivation. Illiteracy was 
abolished, an expanding school system brought continuing 
opportunities for education to young and old, opened the doors 
of science and culture to the whole people. And the new 
equality of man and man and woman and man allowed bar- 
riers against none on any grounds of nationality or religion 
or color of skin. 

Work was secured to all by law, unemployment wiped out, 
social insurance provided against accident, illness and old age, 
free medical aid made available to the whole population, the 
new generation nurtured and protected by the most extensive 
system of child care the world has ever seen. 

In the development of a new type of democracy in which 
priority is given to the satisfaction of economic needs and the 
economic freedom which is the main end of the political 
democracy men cherish, the people as a whole are drawn into 
direct, active day to day control and participation in all matters 
most closely affecting their daily lives. This is realized through 
the Soviets, from top to bottom, in whose work the people 
themselves take an active part, and whose deputies elected by 
direct, secret and universal ballot, maintain constant close ties 
with their constituents and are subject to recall if they do not 
carry out the mandate of the people. It is realized through the 
trade unions, the most important mass organization of the 
Soviet people which, organized on a voluntary basis, include 
almost go per cent of the workers in their ranks. It is realized 
through the democratically administered collective farms, 
through the growing number of social and cultural organiza- 
tions of the people, through which they are enabled to find 
expression and fulfillment of their needs and desires. 

All this has been accomplished by the Soviet people against 
tremendous odds, without the help of the outside world, in- 
deed against the never-ending attempts of their enemies to 
destroy what they have built. 

All this has been accomplished with sacrifices and suffer- 
ing, against seemingly insuperable difficulties, and not without 
grave mistakes. 

There are many today who speak of the cruelties and in- 
justices of the Soviet system. There have been cruelties and 
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injustices. Human beings have not reached perfection. But 
whatever cruelties and injustices may have been suffered by 
the few, it must always be remembered that in the over-all 
picture, the purpose has been to secure the many against a 
return to the almost universal cruelty arid injustice represented 
by the system which they have thrown off. The real cruelties 
and injustices have been in the policies of those who have 
never ceased plotting the destruction of the Soviet Union. 

In the period between two wars, the Soviet people sought 
to save the peace, not only that they might use all their 
strength to build their society uninterruptedly, but because 
they hoped all people might escape the horrors of war. It was 
only because of the need of diverting much of their resources 
to preparing for the war they were unable to avert, and all 
their resources to fighting it, that they still lagged behind in 
the high standards of living they hoped to achieve. When the 
war came they were already beginning to reap the fruits of 
their long years of labor and sacrifice, so much of which was 
destroyed in the war. 

After the war, the Soviet Union returned to the task of 
creating higher living standards for all the people. Already the 
Soviet people have rebuilt most of what the war laid waste, 
and exceeded pre-war production levels. Indications are that 
they will complete the postwar Five-Year Plan within four 
years. It is also more than possible that the goals of subse- 
quent plans outlined by Premier Stalin will be raised im- 
measurably and as surely accomplished, if only the Soviet 
people are permitted to concentrate on using atomic energy 
for life-giving rather than death-dealing purposes as their 
recent statement implies they are already doing. 

Since the war the USSR has entered upon the period of 
transition from socialism to communism, which requires a 
sufficient abundance of material goods to enable everyone to 
receive payment for their labor whether by hand or brain, not 
only in accordance with their deeds as in the socialist stage of 
development, but in accordance with their needs. 

Attention in this period is more and more centered on two 
of the prime aims of Communist society—the elimination of 
the distinctions between manual and mental labor and be- 
tween town and country. This means that through their 
vast system of education, continuing not only through the 
regular stages of schooling, but for workers on the job and 
farmers in the field, all workers will be raised to the level of 
technicians and engineers. Compulsory education has now 
been extended through the first seven years on a countrywide 
basis, and for all who do not complete the ten-year school, 
vocational training is available. Soon ten-year compulsory edu- 
cation will be countrywide, and after that, higher education. 

The elimination of these distinctions means that the cultural 
opportunities of the city dweller are fast becoming equally 
accessible to the rural population. It means for farmers the 
same skilled status as workers. It means that all work by hand 
or brain has become a matter of creative initiative, of deep 
personal satisfaction, of honor by society. It means not only 
for city and country people alike the chance to enjoy the high- 
est achievements of the great musicians, artists, dramatists and 
writers of their own country and the world, but the necessary 
training and facilities to develop the latent creative talents of 
the people themselves, whether on an amateur or professional 
level. To this great cultural upsurge that is taking place among 
the whole people, rich contributions are being made by all the 
many nationalities of the Soviet Union who are sharing their 
culture with one another and creating new treasures for the 
world to enjoy when an era of real peace and international 
cooperation comes into being. 

Concern for the dignity of the individual, for the fullest 
development and expression of the human personality and 
the integration of person. interests with the highest interests 
of the collective is the very basis of the Socialist Humanism 
which is the ethical principle of Soviet society. This begins in 
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the family and the school. Soviet family life is rich with fel- 
lowship and common interests and mutual respect between 
parent and child. Teachers are enjoined to give sensitive atten- 
tion to the special needs of each individual child, aiding the 
successful achievement and giving the approbation necessary 
for security and growth, while insuring that the success of one 
shall not be at the expense of another, but contribute to the 
common progress. This is carried into the working community 
where each worker is urged to share his achievement with 


others, to teach his fellows and extend his skills for the 
benefit of all. 


Human Progress Cannot Be Contained 


HE ATTEMPT TO CONTAIN THE SovigT UNION AND TO CONTAIN 

Communism is nothing less than an attempt to contain and 
hold back human progress. For the Soviet Union represents 
far more than a great State power. It represents to the working 
class everywhere, and to all progressive, forward looking 
people, the practical fulfillment of the noblest aspirations and 
ideas of man. They are not the unique possession of the Soviet 
people, and it is the most arrant nonsense to call those who 
hold them and work for them the agents of Soviet power. 
They were in the hearts and minds of men long before the 
Soviet Union came into existence and they would be in the 
hearts and minds of men all over the world today even with- 
out the Soviet Union to give them reality. 

That is why the foreign policy of our country is doomed 
to failure and has indeed already failed. It has consisted in 
desperate efforts through the Marshall Plan, the Truman 
Doctrine, the North Atlantic Pact and the foreign military aid 
program, to find allies for a war of destruction against the 
Soviet Union among all elements everywhere who seek to 
turn back the clock of history. It is reaping for us only a bitter 
harvest of resentment and hatred. The bankruptcy of our 
policy is nakedly revealed in the ugly conflict among the 
armed services in Washington. The whole world now sees 
that the very foundation of our military-foreign policy is the 
conception of an atomic-blitz war for mass extermination of 
cities and their civilian inhabitants, since the high-flying B-36 
on which our strategy is based is incapable of precision bomb- 
ing of military targets. Such a war is not only militarily 
indefensible but could only merit the moral condemnation of 
our own people and the world. 

The bankruptcy of our government’s policies is equally clear 
on the domestic front as manifested by the economic burdens 
they have placed on our people, and the blackout of civil 
liberties. 

October 14, the day the eleven Communist leaders were 
found guilty of the framed-up charge of conspiring to teach 
and advocate the forcible overthrow of the Government may 
well go down as the most shameful day in American history. 
These men were convicted not for what they did, but for their 
ideas—and not even for their own ideas, but for false and 
distorted versions of their ideas related by an unsavory pro- 
cession of stool pigeons. 

The Government did not succeed in proving that either the 
defendants themselves or the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
advocate the necessity of government overthrow by force and 
violence. But the hysteria that surrounded the trial, the atmos- 
phere of force and violence and race hatred that erupted so 
hideously in Peekskill, predetermined the jury’s verdict. 

The outcome of this American version of the Reichstag 
trial, coupled with the vindictive sentences of Judge Medina 
against the lawyers, and his barbarous denial of bail, threat- 
ens all Americans holding progressive ideas. It was not the 
eleven men but the Communist Party that was on trial as 
part of the conspiracy to outlaw that Party, in subversion of 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. The books of Marx 
and Engels, of Lenin and Stalin and other Communist leaders 
were on trial, books that are classics of political literature in 
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all countries. Only in fascist countries have these books been 
outlawed. 

In placing the ideas of Marxism-Leninism on trial, the Gov- 
ernment was attempting to provide a justification for its cold 
war policy, its staggering arms expenditures, its preparations 
for a new world war to destroy the Soviet Union. 

In internal affairs the defense of the rights of the Commu- 
nists has become the first line of defense for all Americans 
who cherish the democratic traditions of our country, just as 
in foreign affairs advocacy of a policy of friendship and co- 
operation with the Soviet Union, the new People’s Democra- 
cies of Eastern Europe and China has become the first line 
of defense for all who cherish peace. 

Those countries have demonstrated the validity of the ideas 
for the advocacy of which the American Communist leaders 
are being branded as criminals. Americans are not required to 
accept those ideas, but the right to advocate them is guaran- 
teed in our Bill of Rights. And Americans had better accept 
the fact that if they are to live at all, they have to live in a 
world where millions of people hold these ideas, not as a 
dogma, but as a guide to. action. If we pursue the only other 
course, that of a futile attempt to destroy these ideas and the 
states and the people holding them, the only outcome will be 
a war of extermination in which we cannot be the winners. 


Our Debt to the Soviet Union 


T IS TO THE STRENGTH OF THE SoviET SoctiALisT STATE, AND THE 

heroism of its people, that we owe the fact that we are not 
living in a fascist world today. Let us recall that fact, forgotten 
by so many, on this anniversary. Let us recall how many 
millions of people owe their freedom and their lives to the fact 
that millions of Soviet people died for them. 

The USSR could not save the peace, because too many of 
those in power in the capitalist countries feared their own 
people more than they feared the enslavement and barbarism 
of fascism. But they saved the world from the military victory 
of fascism which would have spread its mortal blight over all 
humanity. 

It does not dim the glory of the fight waged by the peoples 
of many other lands against fascism to say that the final over- 
throw of Nazi Germany and her satellites was in fact wholly 
due to the Soviet Union, for without the Soviet Union it 
could not have been accomplished. 

But events since the war have shown that the contribution 
of the Soviet Union was not alone in the military defeat of 
the fascist axis. It was also in forestalling Anglo-American 
intervention in the countries of ,Central and Southeastern 
Europe on behalf of the outworn kings and reborn fascists 
which Anglo-American postwar foreign policy has everywhere 
supported. The Soviet liberation armies opened the way for 
the anti-fascist forces of those countries to set up people’s gov- 
ernments, not by force and violence, but by peaceful means, 
and so prevented civil war and a lengthy era of bloodshed 
throughout Europe. What happened in Greece, where the 
people’s liberation forces who had the overwhelming support 
of the population have been beaten back by Anglo-American 
armed intervention and a monarcho-fascist government put 
and kept in power by Western support, is sufficient indication 
of what would have happened throughout Eastern Europe 
had not the influence and aid of the USSR prevented it. 

In this way the rise of socialism in Central and Eastern 
Europe is indeed directly due to the Soviet Union, but not in 
any sense by reason of Soviet aggression or Soviet interference 
in the internal affairs of these countries. Similarly, as Frederick 
V. Field points out so clearly in his article elsewhere in this 
issue, the Soviet Union, not by armed aid and not by inter- 
ference, but by its very existence and strength and its major 
role in the defeat of fascism, made possible the rise of the 
new People’s Republic of China, which it was the first coun- 
try to recognize, and whose leaders recognize that its growth 
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and strengthening depend in large part on the friendly cc- 
operation and aid of their mighty neighbor. 

It has become clear since the war and has recently beea 
fully confirmed by the treachery of the Tito government of 
Yugoslavia and the revelations of the Hungarian treason trial, 
that Winston Churchiil sought actively, even during the war, 
to pursue the policy of containment of the Soviet Union and 
of communism, which has since the death of Roosevelt become 
the policy of the United States Government. It was only due 
to President Roosevelt that greater success did not attend 
Churchill’s efforts. Churchill stubbornly opposed a cross- 
Channel invasion by the Anglo-American troops, advocating 
instead an invasion through the Balkans in order to prevent 
the Red Army from liberating that part of Europe and peo- 
ples’ governments from coming to power. Roosevelt won in 
the end, although Churchill succeeded in delaying the opera- 
tion at the cost of lengthening the war and sacrificing millions 
of additional lives. It is now apparent that he finally agreed 
only because he felt he could count on the Tito clique in 
Yugoslavia to organize an anti-Soviet bloc in the Balkans. 
Churchill has recently admitted that he was against the “un- 
conditional surrender” policy for Germany, insisted upon by 
President Roosevelt, although at the time he had no course 
but to pretend support of it. Churchill did not want the un- 
conditional destruction of fascism. He wanted to weaken 
Nazi Germany to the extent that it would no longer threaten 
the British Empire, but to leave it sufficient strength to serve 
anew as a weapon against the Soviet Union once the World 
War was won. 

So, in this month which marks also the sixteenth anni- 
versary of the establishment of American-Soviet diplomatic 
relations under the Roosevelt Administration, let us consider 
again how great is our debt to Franklin D. Roosevelt that he 
had the vision to understand the importance of American- 
Soviet cooperation and to work for its continuance following 
the war. He was able to block the fulfillment of Churchill’s 
plans during the war and it is the shame of America today 
that we have now made Churchill’s policies our own. 


For US-USSR Cooperation and Peace 


N THE YALTA AGREEMENT, RoosEVELT,. STALIN AND CHUR- 
lena pointed the way to final victory over Nazi Germany, 
and announced “our inflexible purpose to destroy German 
militarism and Nazism and to insure that Germany will 
never again be able to destroy the peace of the world.” 

They declared that the rebuilding of Europe must be 
achieved “by processes which will enable the liberated peoples 
to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and fascism and to 
create democratic institutions of their own choice.” 

They projected the establishment of the United Nations 
“both to prevent aggression and to remove the political, eco- 
nomic and social causes of war through the close and con- 
tinuing collaboration of all peace-loving people.” 

They reafirmed “our common determination to maintain 
and strengthen in the peace to come that unity of purpose 
and action which has made victory possible and certain for 
the United Nations in this war.” 

The Potsdam Agreement, signed by Truman, Stalin and 
Attlee, contained the detailed program for the implementa- 
tion of Yalta. To insure that Germany would never again be 
able to threaten world peace, a firm policy was announced 
for complete disarmament, demilitarization, denazification, 
elimination of Germany’s war potential and her cartels. It 
was agreed that Germany be treated as a single economic 
unit, be enabled to reconstruct her life on a democratic basis, 
in due course to take her place among the free and peaceful 
nations of the world. 

In deeds and in words the Truman Administration has 
repudiated Yalta and Potsdam. The attempt to justify this re- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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NE SIGNIFICANT RESULT of 

the announcement that an atomic 
explosion had occurred in the Soviet 
Union was the demand from various 
sources, hitherto silent on the issue, for 
a change in our attitude toward that 
nation. This sudden reaction is one in- 
dication of the extent to which the pos- 
session of the atomic bomb, plus the 
speeches of those in high places depict- 
ing Soviet leaders as worse than Hitler, 
have subverted the moral sensibilities of 
the American people. As long as we 
were unilaterally preparing for, and 
planning, mass murder there was little 


. protest, but when the possibility that the 


bomb might be dropped on our cities 
became concrete a desire to change our 
attitude emerged. 

It is also revealing that the demand 
for change was limited to stopping the 
attempt to dictate our atomic program, 
and examining more carefully the Soviet 
proposals to see if common ground ex- 
isted or could be found. For this effort 
to be successful a deeper change is 
needed. Our people have been too long 
diverted from the main issue by black 
and white descriptions of the behavior 
of our representatives in the U.N. and 
those of the Soviet Union—black for 
them, white for us. The basic question is 
not the behaviour of either side on par- 
ticular issues, but the general policy 
which produces those attitudes. Because 
of our greater economic capacity, and 
ability for long range attack, the initia- 
tive, either for war or peace, was ours. 
At San Francisco, and since, Soviet be- 
haviour has necessarily been in large 
part a reaction to our moves. 

The question which the swift march 
of events is almost daily putting before 
the American people meets the inexor- 
able demand of two historic facts. These 
facts weigh more heavily upon those 
who live in devastated Europe than 
upon those who look out upon our un- 
scarred land. One is that science has 
made war too destructive, physically and 
morally, for mankind to continue to 
practice it and remain civilized. The 
other is that two world forces have met 
to make a turning point in history— 
capitalist society coming near the end 
of its appointed time; socialist society 
just beginning its organized life. Before 
our eyes there moves the passing of a 
great era in the human record and the 
coming of a greater. This is a situation 
which has always produced a series of 
wars and now threatens us with Arma- 
geddon. Therefore, unless it can be con- 
trolled and directed by those who are 
determined that there shall not be 
another Dark Ages, the new era of de- 
velopment for all mankind that is now 
possible will be delayed and mutilated 
by the return to barbarism that the use 
of scientific warfare requires. 
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THE 
ROAD 
toa 
PEACEFUL 
WORLD 


by 
HARRY F. WARD 


The failure of our foreign policy to 
meet the inexorable demand of these 
two world changing facts can be roughly 
assessed by the deadlock in the atomic 
energy discussions and the disappear- 
ance from our public language of the 
post-war slogan which affirmed that two 
differing social systems can and must 
live together in the same world. Nothing 
that can be said about Soviet behaviour 
lessens our responsibility for the cata- 
strophic outcome if our course of action 
makes it impossible for capitalism and 
communism to live together for a time 
in cooperative activity to meet mutual 
needs. 

Two main moves in our post-war 
foreign policy mark a course which 
leads away from peace and increases 
the risk of war. The first was that be- 
fore the war was officially ended we 
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began preparations and plans for another 
war. These took priority over construc- 
tive proposals for laying the founda- 
tions of a peaceful world. The still more 
determining move was Truman’s decla- 
ration of the cold war. What subconsci- 
ous urge to guilt is it that makes our 
propagandists distort the phrase out of 
all historic content by charging the So- 
viet Union with having started it? As 
a Soviet writer has recently reminded 
us, part of the technique of our official 
propaganda is that of the thief in the 
crowd crying, “Stop thief.” 

Each of these moves helped strengthen 
the other, until the cold war in all its 
dangerous strategic advances was rely- 
ing upon the plan that pin-pointed the 
Soviet industrial cities upon which the 
bomb was to be dropped. Jointly these 
two moves changed the minds of most 
of our people and the decisions of their 
representatives. Also they changed the 
underlying economic situation by which 
political attitudes and judgments are 
basically conditioned. The stake of both 
capital and labor in war preparations 
has been so increased that resistance to 
the war program has been reduced to an 
incorruptible minimum. , 

Our diplomacy has been transformed 
by the war spirit. The President and his 
advisers assail the Soviet Union in terms 
never before heard in peacetime. Ne- 
gotiation has been replaced by dictation. 
The objective is not the securing of 
agreement but the defeat of an alleged 
enemy. The U.N. has become a field of 
operations for the cold war. Majority 
decisions have been secured by economic 
pressure, direct and indirect, thus cor- 
rupting international behaviour to the 
level of the vote-buying corrupt political 
machine. In place of trying to find how 
the capitalist and communist led sectors 
of the world can avoid destroying one 
another the cold war seeks, under the 
guise of “Containment” and (by the 
admission of Dulles) the “artificial 
alarm” of Soviet aggression, the elimina- 
tion of communism. This even by can- 
celling democratic decision, as in Italy, 
and by the counter-revolutionary plots 
and sabotage of Operation X. This is 
not mere failure to solve the difficult 
problem of two social systems living to- 
gether for a time. It is the refusal to try. 
More than that it is the substitution of 
a policy which makes it impossible for 
them to live together, which not only 
invites but begins the war of extermina- 
tion. 

Since the inability of the cold war to 
achieve its immediate political and eco- 
nomic objectives has become manifest, 
especially in China, there is appearing 
in the press recognition of the fact that 
it is a purely negative policy. As the 
operations and results of ERP are re- 
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by 
FREDERICK V. FIELD 


HE OUTSTANDING EVENT of 

1949 has been the victory of the 
Chinese people. The triumph of their 
great revolution has altered the world 
for everyone who lives in it. 

These statements can be appropriately 
made, and should be made, in celebra- 
tion of the thirty-second anniversary of 
the world-shaking Russian revolution 
which established the first socialist na- 
tion in history. For without the latter 
the Chinese victory could not have 
taken place at the time or in the manner 
which it did. 

The Bolshevik revolution of 1917 was 
the antecedent to successful struggle 
throughout the colonial and_ semi- 


colonial world for national sovereignty. 
China today, under the guidance of the 
Chinese Communist Party, is the leader 
of this struggle. The consolidation of 
the USSR, moreover, and the vigorous 


role it has played in the forefront of the 
people’s struggle against fascism, against 
imperialism, and against other forms of 
reaction have provided an international 
setting in which the Chinese revolution- 
ary movement has been able to march 
forward with giant strides. And now 
that the Chinese revolution has _prac- 
tically achieved the military and political 
emancipation of its 475 million people it 
can advance more rapidly and conf- 
dently toward their economic emancipa- 
tion because of the very existence of 
strong and friendly allies in the Soviet 
Union and in the New Democracies of 
Eastern Europe. 

This is the essence of the relation of 
the Soviet Union to the Chinese revolu- 
tion. This is the essence of the “aid” 
given by the Soviet Union to the Chinese 
revolution. All else, the frauds invented 
by Acheson, the lies mouthed by Chiang 
Kai-shek, is falsehood. 

The true essence of the question is 
often referred to by China’s revolution- 
ary leaders. Just a year ago, writing in 
celebration of the thirty-first anniversary 
of the Soviet Union’s great October 
Socialist Revolution, Mao Tse-tung, 
Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party and now Chairman of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, said: 


The October Revolution opened up vast 
possibilities and revealed the proper way of 
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achieving the emancipation of the peoples 
of the world. It built a new revolutionary 
front against world imperialism, extending 
from the proletariat of the West, through 
the Russian Revolution, to the oppressed 
nations of the East. This revolutionary front 
was built and developed under the brilliant 
leadership of Lenin and Stalin, and sub- 
sequently, of Stalin, after Lenin’s death... . 

A Leninist-Stalinist type of revolutionary 
party is needed to carry through the revolu- 
tion. Without such a revolutionary party, 
built up in accordance with the revolutionary 
theory and revolutionary practice of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, it is impossible 
to lead the working class and the broad 
masses of the people to defeat imperialism 
and its running dogs. 

During the more than 100 years since 
Marxism came into being, it was only when 
there emerged the example of the Russian 
Bolshevik Party which has led the October 
Revolution, leading socialist construction and 
the defeat of fascist aggression, that a new 
type of revolutionary party was established 
and developed throughout the world. The 
whole picture of the world revolution has 
undergone a change since the appearance 
of such revolutionary parties. This change 
has been so immense that spectacular trans- 
formations, wholly inconceivable to people 
of past generations, have taken place. 

The Communist Party of China is one 
such party, which has been established and 
developed with the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union as its model. The whole picture 
of the revolution in China has been changed 
since the appearance of the Communist 
Party of China.... 


Toward the close of the same article 
Mao Tse-tung sums up these points 
by saying, “Isolated in the past, the 
Chinese revolutionary struggle since the 
victory of the October Revolution is 
isolated no longer.” 


Another Chinese revolutionary leader, 
Jen Pi-shih, a member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, ad. 
dressed a youth meeting in Peking last 
spring and spoke confidently of the 
future prospects of the Chinese revolu. 
tion. His confidence was based in part 
upon the friendship which exists among 
all people in the democratic front which 
is led by the Soviet Union. He declared 
that this democratic front is becoming 
stronger every day: 


If the imperialists, in fact, provoke a war, 
the people’s democratic forces of the world 
undoubtedly will annihilate the forces of 
the imperialists. All this shows that the 
present international situation is favorable 
for a successful development of the Chinese 
revolution. 


Jen Pi-shih went on to say that the 
economic consolidation of the Chinese 
revolution (with the aim to raise in- 
dustry to forty per cent of the entire 
economy of China within fifteen years) 
can be achieved in part because of the 
nation’s enormous working population 
and also because of “the assistance of the 
Soviet Union and the working class of 
various countries.” 

It is clear, then, that the precondition 
of today’s victorious revolution in China 
was the Russian revolution of 1917, that 
the consolidation of the latter and _ its 
leadership in the world struggle against 
reaction provided an international situa- 
tion favorable to the advance of the 
Chinese movement, and that the im- 
mense and growing people’s front 
throughout the world which is led by 
the USSR strengthens the present posi- 
tion of the new Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic and assures its rapid consolidation. 
Therefore in celebrating the thirty- 
second birthday of the Soviet Union we 
also hail the birth of the new Chinese 
People’s Republic the existence of which 
is historically so closely linked with that 
of the USSR. 

The air is today so polluted with 
poison and slander regarding both the 
Soviet Union and the New China that 
we must understand as clearly as pos- 
sible the relation between these two 
great revolutions. For this reason I be- 
lieve it will be useful on this anniversary 
to round out the picture of the relation 
of the Soviet Union to China a little 
more fully than I have done so far. For 
the whole course of the Chinese revolu- 
tionary movement was profoundly af- 
fected by the events which took place in 
Russia in 1917 and the world situation 
is today vastly different from what it 
would have been if the October Revolu- 
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tion had not had such a profound in- 
fluence upon China. 

Until 1917, the Chinese revolution 
had the following principal charac- 
teristics: it was led by sections of the 
Chinese bourgeoisie, and _ particularly 
by intellectuals; these same groups were 
isolated from the Chinese workers and 
peasants; the revolutionary leadership 
was heavily influenced by western bour- 
geois concepts especially from England 
and America; the goal of the revolu- 
tionary movement was the establishment 
of a Chinese state modelled after the 
western powers, a state which in Marx- 
ist terminology would be described as 
the dictatorship of the bourgeois classes. 

Following 1917, the characteristics of 
the Chinese revolutionary movement 
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underwent drastic change, a change 
which became fully apparent about 
1924. Negatively the change took place 
because of the deep disillusionment 
among Chinese intellectual circles 
caused by the struggle of the Western 
Powers among themselves in World 
War I. Positively the change took place 
because of the achievements of the Rus- 
sian working class in overthrowing the 
tsarist bourgeois state. 

The result of these negative and 
positive influences was the emergence 
of a revitalized Chinese revolutionary 
movement whose principal character- 
istics were the following: the assump- 
uon of revolutionary leadership and 
initiative by the working classes; the 
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formation of a broad _ revolutionary 
coalition under the leadership of the 
working classes and including large sec- 
tions of the intelligentsia, the petty bour- 
geoisie and the middle bourgeoisie; the 
leading role of Marxist revolutionary 
ideology; and an orientation away from 
western bourgeois concepts as the goal 
of the. revolution and toward the 
eventual achievement of socialism. 

This radical reorientation of the 
Chinese revolutionary movement, which 
was in large part caused by the altered 
international scene, was clearly reflected 
in the change which took place in Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s leadership. He had 
heretofore worked among the intellectual 
classes under the slogan of his Three 
People’s Principles (nationalism, democ- 
racy and people’s livelihood) which re- 
mained idealistic notions virtually de- 
void of practical content. With the 
change in the content and orientation of 
the revolutionary movement, Dr. Sun 
made a living reality of his Three Prin- 
ciples by coupling to them three prac- 
tical policies. These were: alliance with 
the Chinese Communists, friendship 
with the Soviet Union and full support 
to the workers and peasants. 

Thus it is seen that for these thirty- 
two years the Russian Revolution and 
the Chinese Revolution have been 
closely linked; the former has influenced 
the latter; the Chinese movement has 
followed a course whose direction has 
been influenced by the strong magnet 
of October, 1917 and the subsequent 
leadership of the Soviet state. The 
Chinese revolutionary movement has 
been and remains thoroughly indigenous 
to China. But China and the ferment 
inside it have been existing in a world 
of great change and what has happened 
outside it has necessarily influenced the 
course of its internal development. 

Stalin wrote in 1925: 


It would be absurd to ignore the fact 
that. ..a fundamental change has taken 
place in the international situation, that the 
war, on the one hand, and the October Revo- 
lution in Russia, on the other, have con- 
verted the national question from a particle 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution into 
a particle of the proletarian-socialist revo- 
lution. 


It is a logical sequence to this historical 
background that the new Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic looks to the USSR and 
to the New Democracies of Eastern 
Europe as its staunchest allies. It is also 
logical that the Chinese revolutionary 
leadership looks to those elements 
within the imperialist countries who un- 


derstand that the good world of the 
future belongs to socialism rather than 
to the dictatorship of the propertied 
minority. With the triumph of China’s 
national revolution, therefore, there 
emerges in today’s world a gigantic 
united front of the working people of 
the world opposed to the imperialist 
minority which still dominates America 
and certain other parts of the world. 
The people’s front is led, because of the 
historical circumstances which I have 
touched upon, by the Soviet Union. It 
is composed of the Soviet Union, China, 
the Eastern European democracies, the 
awakened colonial and _ semi-colonial 
people and the anti-imperialist forces 
within the capitalist nations. 

Never before have such multitudes 
marched in organized ranks under the 
banner of peace, democracy and socialism! 

In the light of the foregoing the fren- 
zied efforts of the American Government 
and of its feebler imperialist allies to- 
gether with those of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
thoroughly discredited remnants to alter 
by fiat (as in the White Paper on China) 
the meaning of events or to change by 
fraudulent appeals to public opinion (as 
in the United Nations) the course of his- 
tory are patently doomed to failure. Mr. 
Acheson of the American State Depart- 
ment and Mr. Tsiang of the Kuomintang 
delegation at the U.N. can rant all they 
want but they cannot alter the plain fact 
that 475 million Chinese are moving 
solidly and knowingly into the camp of 
peace and progress and that they are ally- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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by 


CORLISS LAMONT 


T IS TYPICAL of American preoccu- 

pation with thoughts of war and 
weapons of war that government, press 
and radio, reacting to the news that So- 
viet Russia had discovered how to pro- 
duce atomic bombs, almost completely 
neglected the possibility that the Rus- 
sians may already be engaged in apply- 
ing atomic energy to peaceful economic 
pursuits of at least an elementary char- 
acter. It seemed to me that there were 
hints of this in the official Tass announce- 
ment on atomic developments in the 
USSR and in some of the newspaper 
dispatches concerning the current situa- 
tion in that country. 

If, however, my hypothesis is incorrect, 
we can in any case be certain that Soviet 
scientists have been and are working 
hard on the problem of harnessing 
atomic power to economic purposes and 
that they will no doubt succeed in due 
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course. The biggest news of all implicit 
in the Soviet discovery of atomic know- 
how is that within a relatively few years 
now, in terms of history, we shall prob- 
ably see atomic energy put to large-scale, 
constructive, peaceful ends on behalf of 
human progress instead of to the waste- 
ful, death-dealing, destructive ends of 
armaments and international war. 

When this occurs—and it may well 
happen in other nations besides Soviet 
Russia—it will mean a new era of mate- 
rial abundance and cultural advancement 
for mankind. A fitting slogan for these 
portentous times might be, “Atomic 
power for life, not death”; and it is 
indubitable that the Soviets have had 
this thought in mind. Meanwhile time 
marches on. And just as American pub- 
lic opinion, hypnotized by anti-Soviet 
propaganda and a constant under-esti- 
mate of Soviet abilities, was amazed that 
the Russians cracked the atom-bomb se- 
cret before 1952, so it will be in for 
another surprise if it hears one day that 
atomic power is running industrial plants 
in the Soviet Union. 

Such an application of atomic energy 
fits in well with what is to be expected 
under long-range Soviet economic plan- 
ning and its program of utilizing modern 
technology to the utmost in the develop- 
ment of the country and the increase of 
productivity. The Soviets have long felt 
that because of the enormous economic 
tasks confronting their nation and_ be- 
cause of the infinite possibilities latent in 
its huge and far-flung resources, atomic 
power is calculated to benefit the USSR 
especially and to become perhaps the 
master instrumentality in achieving a 
standard of living equal to or surpassing 
that of America. 

The Soviet socialist system, with its 
public ownership of the main means of 
production and distribution, can adjust 


much more easily to the economic use 
of atomic power than a capitalist system. 
As Harrison E. Salisbury reported from 
Moscow recently in the New York 
Times, Soviet Russia “is free to apply 
this new energy when and as needed 
without encountering the prohlems of 
competition with existing forms of en- 
ergy or of establishing new machinery 
for governmental operation of plants 
which, in time, may become the indus- 
trial backbone of the nation.” In the 
United States, on the other hand, there 
is profound anxiety as to the economic 
dislocations that widespread industrial 
use of atomic energy might cause in 
terms of technological unemployment and 
the obsolescence of machinery and other 
equipment. 

Soviet interest in economic utilization 
of atomic energy helps to explain the 
Soviet position on international atomic 
control. In the first place, the Soviet de- 
sire to apply atomic know-how immedi- 
ately and exclusively to peaceful eco- 
nomic objectives is one key to the Soviet 
Government’s stress on the prohibition 
and destruction of atomic weapons. In 
the second place, this desire throws light 
on the Soviet insistence that while in 
principle some form of international con- 
trol, including inspection, is necessary, it 
must operate within certain limits, so 
that the USSR will not be prevented 
from going ahead with peaceful atomic 
projects when perhaps the capitalist coun- 
tries would not be ready to do so. 

The Soviet aim of putting atomic 
energy to constructive economic uses 
harmonizes, too, with what I consider 
the strong and sincere desire of the So- 
viet people and their leaders to see en- 
during world peace established and to 
work for that end through the United 
Nations. In the general re-evaluation of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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yb ipier American taxpayer pays for an 
awful lot. A great deal of it he never 
sees. For several years now he has been 
paying for some rather esoteric devices 
—for high flying, sample taking, air 
planes—for the far-flung networks of 
espionage agents—by all of which means 
he, or at least his authoritative governors, 
have kept a watch over the atoms of the 
neighbors of the United States. 

All of these great and hidden matters 
came to some sort of fruition a few 
weeks ago when the President of the 
United States officially told the world 
that he knew of an atomic explosion 
somewhere within the borders of the 
USSR. This has been confirmed by the 
official statement of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the world can now be quite 
sure that two great powers have mas- 
tered the fearful energy of nuclear ex- 
plosion. But it was not only a great ex- 
plosion of the atom which was signaled 
on that day. I think it was the blowing 
up of a myth as well—or rather the 
blowing up of a lie. A lie no less dan- 
gerous, no less disturbing, no less suited 
to the misuse of narrow and bitter men 
than the bomb itself. 


ATOMIC COMPETITION FOR PEACE 


by PHILIP MORRISON 
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The end of a myth is always a boon 
to the honest and rational. How many 
tyrants, how many usurpers upon the peo- 
ple have been given power by myth, the 
pages of every history book recount. The 
end of the myth of the atomic bomb is 
a real’contribution to what is a steadily 
and more evident victory of the forces 
of peace. There were three powerful 
legends in this myth which were told 
and retold both by the uninformed and 
by the cynical. They are all dying now, 
but their biographies are filled with les- 
sons. 

First of all, the most evident to any 
scientist, was the legend of the secret. 
Is there an issue of the venal press in 
the last four years which has not man- 
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aged to squeeze this falsehood into some 
odd column? In September—the first 
week of September, 1945, when I was 
still in Japan, my good friends and col- 
leagues released a statement for the As- 


.sociation of Los Alamos Scientists, from 


the laboratory which made the actual 
bombs used in the second war. They 
said then that another great power 
would solve independently and for itself 
all the technical problems, and succeed 
in attaining atomic energy for military 
purposes in from three to five years. It 
took the Soviet Union just four years 
. . « better than some election predic- 
tions, including my own! 

But in those intervening years the 
atomic bomb, and perhaps the atom 
itself, were classified information, tick- 
eted and guarded by the whole power 
of our government. The FBI agents 
are familiar in every laboratory in the 
land. They are seeking information from 
me every week, on the thoughts and 
opinions of my friends, my students. 

The House Committee for Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has eaten up whole forests 
of Canadian spruce to display its gen- 
erally ill-constructed and palpable mis- 
statements about atomic espionage. The 
American people themselves, the own- 
ers of an enormous potentially fruit- 
ful industry, the atomic industry, ex- 
ercise no genuine control or under- 
standing. They have abdicated in favor 
of the probing Senator and his sensa- 
tion-seeking friends of the press, with 
their invention of the missing teaspoon- 
ful of uranium. The power of the Pen- 
tagon which has never really been out 
of the government since the day of 
victory, has waxed under the screen of 
military secrecy. 

The international cooperation of scien- 
tists has been made even more difficult 
and uncertain by the pervasive problem 
of secrecy. 

But now all this must fade—at least 
in the minds of those who are willing 
to think. In spite of the guards—in spite 
of the Congressional inquiries—in spite 
of the loss of jobs of individual Ameri- 
can physicists—in spite of secrecy, the 
President learns of an atomic explosion 
inside the USSR. No one who could see 
(Continued on page 38) 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 
POINTS THE WAY 


by 


DR. HARRY GRUNDFEST 


N THE August, 1946, issue of Scviet 

Russia Today, 1 analyzed the then 
new American and Soviet proposals for 
control of atomic energy. This analysis 
pointed out that the Baruch plan was 
based upon our atom bomb monopoly, 
and if adopted, would prolong the mo- 
nopoly for ten to twenty years. It indi- 
cated that the Baruch plan emphasized 
the bomb and minimized the importance 
of the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy; that other countries, including 
the USSR, want and need atomic power, 
but would not, under the plan, obtain it 
for a very long time. I concluded that 
the Baruch plan would be unacceptable 
to the USSR since “it would not take 
more than two years” for the Soviet Un- 
ion (and France) to develop atomic 
energy, and that “even without the help 
of the U.S., the Soviet Union, and prob- 
ably also France, can obtain atomic 
energy before 1949.” 

President Truman’s announcement of 
September 23, 1949 that “within recent 
weeks an atomic explosion occurred in 
the USSR” has confirmed my prediction. 
Indeed, the Tass report of September 
25th asserted that it had been the intent 
of Molotov’s declaration of November 
6, 1947, to inform the world that as of 
1947, “the Soviet Union had at its dis- 
posal this weapon.” From the Tass re- 
port it would also appear that the USSR 
is already utilizing atomic energy for 
constructive purposes. 

The myth of atomic monopoly has 
thus been exploded. With it go not only 
the Baruch proposals for control of 
atomic energy, but also the entire strategy 
of the “cold war” which already was in 
its early stage in 1946. It now becomes 
imperative to reexamine possibilities for 
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control of the atomic bomb, not as the 
problem of an isolated weapon, but 
realistically, as part of the totality of 
American-Soviet relations. 

In my 1946 article I said “that our 
foreign policy has been affected by 
‘atomic bomb diplomacy.” Soviet- 
American relations since 1945 have been 
largely shaped by an American foreign 
policy which aimed to “contain” the 
USSR, by exerting upon it the threat 
of overwhelming military power. It was 
calculated—recall for example the docu- 
ment of the State Department’s “Mr. X” 
—that this threat would cause the 
USSR to spend much of its resources 
on armaments, would retard industrial 
recovery and growth, and would thus 
cause internal hardship, dissatisfaction, 
and perhaps even collapse. The threat 
of military power was to be accompanied 
by an economic blockade of the USSR 
and its “sphere.” UNRRA American 
economic aid operating through the UN 
and therefore available to all countries 
according to need was abandoned, to be 
replaced by individual arrangements for 
“deserving” countries, Containment be- 
came increasingly more “active,” build- 
ing up a cordon of “anti-communist” 
countries supported by money and mili- 
tary assistance. This policy was prac- 
ticed in far-away China from the end of 


the war, but it was clearly enunciated 
in the Truman Doctrine of 1947. 

The containment policy was based on 
the belief that our atomic bombs and 
long range aircraft gave us an over- 
whelming military superiority which 
would frighten the Soviet Union, and 
influence other countries to join our bloc; 
that our economic system was strong 
enough to support all “anti-communist” 
countries; and that this support would 
prevent the spread of communism in 
these countries. Foundation of our for- 
eign policy on the premise that in the 
bomb we had vast military superi- 
ority to be used as a tool of foreign pol- 
icy is what has come to be called atomic 
bomb diplomacy. The premise was in 
turn based on two assumptions: 

1. The atomic bomb is an “absolute 





weapon,” whereby even a very power- 
ful nation can be conquered within a 
very few days, as former Secretary of 
War Stimson believed as late as 1947. 

2. The U.S. would have an atom bomb 
monopoly at least until 1952. 

The first assumption came from a 
totally wrong estimate of the possibilities 
of strategic air bombing with long range 
aircraft like the B-36, an estimate fos- 
tered by our air force generals. Studies 
of the effects of strategic bombing on 
Germany made by our own army showed 
these estimates to be wrong, but the 
general public remained ignorant of the 
facts until Professor P. M. S. Blackett 
published his recent, epoch-making book, 
Fear, War, and the Bomb. The testimony 
of Rear Admiral Ralph A. Ofstie on 
October 11, 1949, before the House 
Armed Services Committee, stated: “We 
consider that strategic air warfare, as 
practiced in the past and as proposed for 
the future, is militarily unsound and of 
limited effect, is morally wrong [because 
it would constitute indiscriminate mass 
killing of civilian populations—H.G.], 
and is decidedly harmful to the stability 
of a post-war world.” It is now recog- 
nized that a country like the U.S. or 
USSR cannot be defeated by a few 
bombs, or even by long distance bombing 
with hundreds of atomic bombs. Military 
experts realized that a war with the USSR 
even with our atomic bomb monopoly 
would take thousands of atomic bombs, 
and in addition, all forms of conven- 
tional weapons handled by large armies. 
Such a war would not be a matter of a 
few days or weeks, but would be long, 
bloody, and costly. 

The containment policy therefore has 
had to take on additional burdens, in 
the form of the Marshall Plan, the North 
Atlantic Alliance, and the Military As- 
sistance Program. These are designed to 
support “anti-communism” in Western 
Europe; to provide air bases near to the 
Soviet Union; and to organize and equip 


The keynote of Soviet activity is peace- 
ful construction. Steel workers (adjoining 
page) light up the night as they erect 
the framework of a large building on 
Smolensk Square in Moscow. Part of a 
large group of two-story houses (below, 
left) for Leningrad workers. A new rail- 
way station (below, right) replaces one 
that the Nazis destroyed in Sumi, Ukraine. 
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land armies to protect these bases. The 
goal was to be achieved by 1952—the 
earliest date when we might lose our 
atom bomb monopoly. In addition, we 
are increasing our own already huge 
and far-flung military establishment. 
These new burdens are costing us 
many billions. If continued they will 
cost many more. In Western Europe, 
these billions have not prevented the high 
unemployment and unrest in many coun- 
tries, which are the results of a severe 
crisis. The most recent sign of this crisis 
—devaluation—will bring in its wake 


other serious consequences. At home,- 


we are facing economic uncertainties; 
heavy unemployment in the midst of an 
inflation; extraordinary and growing 
military budgets; unprecedented threats 
to civil liberties. To these are added the 
need to provide huge sums for Truman’s 
protegees—Greece and Turkey, for the 
Marshall Plan, which is already a failure, 
and for a system of military alliances 
that has been made useless by the Soviet 
atom bomb. Contrarily, the USSR has 
restored its economy with extraordinary 
speed, despite the economic blockade 
and the threat of a “preventive” war 
with atomic bombs. Its industrial strength 
is rising, as is the living standard of its 
population. The countries of the so-called 
Soviet bloc are also advancing. They 
have remained united except for Yugo- 
slavia. Now China has joined this bloc 
despite our billions wasted on Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

The current status of the cold war 
represents the desperate extension of 
a wrong, futile, and dangerous for- 
eign policy—the program of contain- 
ment. If this policy is continued its il- 
logic will bring about the rearmament 
of a reactionary Germany, and an al- 
liance with Franco Spain, all in a 
vain effort to bolster the exploded 
North Atlantic Alliance. The Alliance 
is exploded because American arms and 
money and air fleets are not enough to 
maintain air bases in Europe. We need 


European land armies to protect these 
air bases. Such armies and therefore the 
air bases are doubly vulnerable now that 
the force which vanquished Nazi Ger- 
many also possesses the atomic bomb. 
The people of Western Europe, know- 
ing that the Soviet Union has the atomic 
bomb, will conclude rightly that it must 
also have the other weapons of mass 
destruction, rockets, guided missiles, and 
bacterial warfare. They will reject efforts 
to draft them into foredoomed armies to 
support “containment.” I therefore be- 
lieve that defections are bound to arise 
in the ranks of the Alliance. At home, 
the explosion has already brought about 
an open quarrel between proponents of 
a big navy and those of a big strategic 
air force. This quarrel has one aspect in 
the fact that our strongest European air 
base—Great Britain—has now become 
untenable. Within the UN and among 
more perspicacious American observers, 
there is now a call for negotiation of a 
modus vivendi between the U.S. and 
USSR, based as Lippmann says (New 
York Herald-Tribune, Sept. 27) on “re- 
ciprocal advantages.” 

With the U.S. and USSR dealing on 
terms of equality, agreement on control 
of atomic weapons can now be nego- 
tiated. If achieved, the agreement will 
abandon the Baruch plan for an inter- 
national agency owning and operating 
all “dangerous” atomic facilities. The 
reason is simple. For the socialist econ- 
omy of the USSR it is imperative that 
there shall be no hindrances to distort 
and slow the tempo of growth, and an 
“international” agency, dominated by 
the capitalist economy of the U.S., and 
tied up with a hysterical concept of “se- 
curity,” could certainly become such a 
hindrance. On the other hand, the exist- 
ing American majority within the UN is 
becoming shaky. Hence, I believe that 
our own government will also be in- 
clined to abandon a scheme which might 
work against its interests. The agree- 
ment would approach the form sug- 
gested by Vyshinsky in 1948, at the 
Paris sessions of the UN—two simulta- 
neous treaties outlawing use and posses- 
sion of atomic bombs and stipulating 
measures for inspection and control of 
atomic facilities. This is foreshadowed - 
by James Reston’s report (New York 

(Continued on page 37) 
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I HAVE just returned from my third 
visit to Russia in a generation. This is 
what I wrote while I was there in 1926: 

“I am sitting in Revolution Square 
opposite the second house of the Mos- 
cow Soviets and in a hotel run by the 
Soviet Government. Yonder the sun 
pours into my window over the domes 
and eagles and pointed towers of the 
Kremlin. Here is the old Chinese Wall 
of the inner city; there is the gilded 
glory of the Cathedral of Christ, The 
Savior. Through yonder gate, on the 
vast Red Square, Lenin sleeps his last 
sleep, with long lines peering each day 
into his dead and speaking face. Around 
me roars a city of two millions— 

“T have been in Russia something less 
than two months. I did not see the Rus- 
sia of war and blood and rapine. I know 
nothing of political prisoners, secret 
police and underground propaganda. My 
knowledge of the Russian language is 
sketchy and of this vast land, the largest 
single country on earth, I have traveled 
over only a small, a very small part. But 
I have seen something. I have traveled 
over two thousand miles and visited four 
of its largest cities, many of its towns, 
the Neva, Dnieper, Moscow and Volga 
Rivers, and stretches of land and vil- 
lage. I have looked into the faces of its 
races-—Jews, Tatars, Gypsies, Caucasians, 
Armenians and Chinese. I have not 
done my sight-seeing and investigation 
in groups and crowds, but have in nearly 
all cases gone alone with one Russian- 
speaking friend. In this way I have seen 
schools, universities, factories, stores, 
printing establishments, government of- 
fices, palaces, museums, summer colonies 
of children, libraries, churches, monas- 
teries, Boyar houses, theaters, moving- 
picture houses, day nurseries and co- 
operatives. I have seen some celebrations 
—self-governing children in a_ school 
house of an evening; and 200,000 chil- 
dren and youth marching on Youth 
Day. I have talked with peasants and 
laborers, Commissars of the Republic, 
teachers and children. 

“IT have walked miles of streets in 
Leningrad, Moscow, Nizhni Novgorod 
and Kiev at morning, noon and night; 
I have trafficked on the curb and in the 
stores; I have watched crowds and audi- 
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ences. I have gathered some documents 
and figures, plied officials and teachers 
with questions and sat still and gazed 
at this Russia, that the spirit of its life 
and people might enter my veins. 

“T stand in astonishment and wonder 
at the revelation of Russia that has come 
to me. I may be partially deceived and 
half-informed. But if what I have seen 
with my eyes and heard with my ears in 
Russia is Bolshevism, I am a Bolshevik.” 

This enthusiasm did not mean that in 
1926, Russia was a picture of happiness 
and success. It was not. There was stark 
poverty. But I cannot forget that print- 
ing office where with the most meager 
equipment, scores of eager folk were 
translating into 200 vernacular tongues, 
some never before written, textbooks 
for the new schools which were rising 
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all across the land. I remember the book- 
stores, the readers on the trams, the 
crowds in museums—a poor land, but a 
land of enthusiasm and one which to 
my astonishment was just in 1926 be- 
ginning to breathe free from civil war 
and invasion promoted and participated 
in by my own country. 

Ten years later, in 1936, I was again 
in Russia. Much had happened since my 
last visit. Trotsky was in exile and other 
former ‘leaders convicted of conspiracy. 
I was in a critical mood. My request to 
spend a week in Moscow was not 
granted, but permission was given for 
me to traverse the country in a ten-day 
trip over the Trans-Siberian Railroad. I 
wrote in January, 1937: 

“Russia is a world. From San Fran- 
cisco to New York one gains four hours 
of time. From Moscow to Vladivostok 
one gains six hours! Wide, wild and 
wonderful is Russia; monotonous for 
hundreds of miles with its broad, level 
empty acres, yet varying infinitely in 
succession of village and town, swamp 
and forest, noble rivers. At Perm, the 
Northern branch of the Volga flowed 
black and mighty, by the low-lying elec- 
tric-lighted city. Then came the rolling 
hills of the Urals, and finally the ice 
and snow of Siberia. We passed forest, 
swamp and lake; we went over the 
Yenesei on a succession of new steel 
arches. The soil is of every variety. South 
of us in the Ukraine the black loam is a 
foot deep; but here in mid-Russia it is 
a yard deep, with an unplumbed 
fertility. 

“One sees little dun-colored, crouching 
villages; usually with homes stretched 
along one muddy street. It is the same 
sort of drab village life that exists in the 
West and South of the United States. 
Yet there is a difference; there are few 
stores, no saloons. Always there is a new 
school house, often of brick and usually 
the best building in town next to the 
Center, a common meeting place, a 
means of adult education and _propa- 
ganda, a place where the radio brings 
news and entertainment. 

“We came to Irkutsk in the black mist 
of early morning. I struggled reluctantly 
up from the drug of dream and saw the 
sunrise on Lake Baikal. Baikal is a jewel 
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hung in space at that fateful spot where 
Europe becomes Asia and where the 
waters part to make Pacific and Atlantic. 
Behind is Russia and Europe; before is 
Russia and China. Here meet the Past, 
the Present and What Will Be. Our steam 
in the cold blast falls and lies low like lace 
across the waters. The sun casts aside her 
morning mantle of mist and shines white 
and clear. More and more recklessly we 
bore into the mountains, and the moun- 
tains ahead rise in ranks, black in front 
and iron, silver and snow behind. Slowly, 
persistently, hour after hour, mile after 
mile, the Lake reveals its vast size and 
grandeur: it’s a sea, a rift in a continent, 
born of some ancient rift in Heaven. Six 
long hours we fly along its shores and 
yet when we leave it and plunge toward 
Manchuria we have only skirted the 
small curve of its lower border. It is 400 
miles long and twenty wide. 

“Consider the enormous tasks to which 
Russia has set herself. She proposed to 
make a nation where the masses rule. 
Many wise men earnestly and honestly 
believe the task is impossible; that for 
all foreseeable time, the mass of men will 
serve some form of aristocracy, while 
civilization will always mean the culture 
of the few. Consider though the gran- 
deur of the vision which makes this pos- 
sible best, consist of all men. First of all 
we must face the inevitable difficulties of 
all beginnings. . . . Equality of status, 
where there is as yet no real equality of 
culture and habit, has been endlessly in- 
veighed against, from the French Revo- 
lution to the Emancipation of American 
Negroes. This in 1936 greatly bothered 
those observers of Russia who were ob- 
sessed by the former glamour of culture 
and wealth in a few, despite the degra- 
dation of the mass on which this culture 
was built. 

“We were nearing Mongolia, and al- 
ready in the Province of the Buryats. The 
slim firs stood sturdily, with straight 
heads and shoulders sagging with snow. 
The lonely silence of a Siberian night 
was about us. We climbed down a pass 
in the Black Mountains, following a river 
half hidden in ice. Suddenly the tempo 
of the scene changed. A large new fac- 
tory blazed up in the night. Great piles 
of lumber lined the river bank. An elec- 
tric road showed a beginning of modern 
road making. Tracks of rails stretched 
wider on either side, until a modern rail- 
way yard was evident. Then we swept 
into Verkhneudinsk, now new named, 
and the world was soldiers. They filled 
the depot, covered the platform, crowded 
a standing train and marched about in 
overcoats to their heels, buttoned closely; 
some with guns, sorne with bundles. All 

was now clear. This was a frontier point 
of concentration against the Japanese 
threat. Perhaps there was an airplane fac- 
tory, back there. 


NOVEMBER 1949 


“It brought me back to this horrible 
waste of war. In 1936, all Europe, all 
Asia was in arms. As if Russia did not 
have a task big enough and well worth 
at least the respectful waiting of the 
world, without -having to arm herself 
against mankind! The only hope of hu- 
man unity today lies in the common 
cause, the common interests of the work- 
ing classes, in Europe, Africa and Asia. 
This is why in the custom house of Ot- 
por, the last outpost of Russia, stood that 
motto in all languages. “Workers of the 
World Unite!’ Yet in the face of world 
militarism and new nationalism, Russia 
intent on her internal task must put 
down Trotskyism with ruthless hand, 
lest the armed world smash in blood the 
hopeful beginnings of a state seeking to 
replace private profit with public wel- 
fare.” 

To me in 1949, sitting in my 26th 
Street office, came the Councilor of the 
Russian Embassy and said: “We hold a 
Peace Congress in Moscow August 25. 
We are inviting you and a half-dozen 
other Americans to attend.” I did not 
hesitate. It seemed the opportunity of a 
lifetime. I left New York at noon, Au- 
gust 20, had breakfast in Scotland, slept 
in Stockholm and next night, Monday 
the 22nd, landed in Moscow, feeling 
slightly like something out of the Arabian 
Nights. 

The substance and reality of what we 
call the Soviet Republics is beginning to 
take definite form. I do not yet know 
this land in any scientific sense of the 
word. But in twenty-three years I have 
a sort of spectroscopic fullness of concep- 
tion and sense of time which replaces 
figures. Briefly what has the Soviet Un- 
ion tried to do since 1926 and how far 
has it succeeded? 

1. It has freed Russia from the yoke of 


superstition and greed imposed by the 
Orthodox Church. Many call this Athe- 
ism, but they do not realize what state 
religion was doing to the Russians under 
the tsars. 

2. It has attacked the question of land 
ownership in two aspects: It has abolished 
private land monopoly in city areas 
where owners could seize the unearned 
increment of land which the community 
made valuable. This legal theft has been 
inveighed against since long before the 
crusade of Henry George. Failure to 
abolish this monopoly stops the rebuild- 
ing of London or modernization of New 
York. It is likely to make Moscow the 
greatest city of the world. 

In its attempt to solve the problem of 
the peasant farmer, Russia has made per- 
haps its greatest contribution to modern 
economy. The small farmer the world 
over has long been poor and ignorant 
and able to survive apparently only by 
use of serf or low-paid labor. This was 
because he’ could not take full advantage 
of modern machinery and _ industrial 
technique on his small land holdings. 
The Soviets introduced collective farms 
with scientific guidance, expert manage- 
ment and use of machinery. The richer 
peasants resisted, often by such means as 
sabotage, arson and even murder, and 
the transformation involved much hard- 
ship, but it is transforming farming in 
the Soviets from poverty, ignorance and 
slavery to progressive industry. It sets an 
example which the world must follow. 

3. The Soviet Union has begun the 
abolition of poverty. There is still pov- 
erty in Russia, but it has decreased mark- 
edly since 1926 and it is no longer caused 
by vast private fortunes nor luxury spend- 
ing which characterized tsarist Russia. 
The idle rich have disappeared. 

(Continued on page 32) 


From the far off Yakutsk Republic, these delegates are attending a session of the 
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IHE DESIRE FOR PEACE between 
man and man and race and race on 
the part of Russian men and women 
helped to create the Great October So- 
cialist Revolution, and has been the very 
source of its creative life ever since. The 
Soviet Union has always wanted peace, 
has always worked for peace. 

Millions of people throughout the 
world are with the people of the Soviet 
Union in the great struggle for peace 
and a good life. Yet there are evil groups 
of men, abetted by the lying capitalist 
press, seeking to inflame a warlike spirit 
and fear of Russia’s alleged aggressive in- 
tentions. We of the peace forces urge 
that such fears are groundless. The So- 
viet Union needs no war to extend her 
territories—only peace to develop her 
powers. The Soviet losses in the last war 
were colossal. They brought her no mate- 
rial gains, but they saved the world from 
fascism. Stalingrad is a magic word in 
the hearts of all who love peace and their 
fellow men. What kind of men would 
fight against those who won the victory 
over fascism at Stalingrad? 


The Soviet planned economy, magnifi- 
cent achievement of the socialist order, 
has no need for war or war production 
to evade unemployment or to consume 
goods she produces but cannot herself 
consume at home. War for the Soviet 
Union spells intolerable loss and nothing 
more, although if need be, I have no 
doubt the Soviet people are ready to de- 
fend themselves as stubbornly and hero- 
ically as before. It is the solemn obliga- 
tion of the peace forces of the world to 
make sure that need will never be, for 
the Soviet or any other people. 


It was a high privilege to stand re- 
cently in the Hall where the great Mos- 
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cow Peace Conference was held, among 
the representatives of the Soviet people, 
and share with them their dedication to 
the cause of peace. It was a profound 
encouragement to feel the thrill of their 
massive achievements, their mastery of 
planned economy, their conquest of pov- 
erty and unemployment, their liberation 
of womanhood. It was a lofty inspira- 
tion to be there in that land without 
classes and without discrimination, reli- 
gious or racial, to corrupt and disrupt the 
common unity of man’s life on this earth, 
the land that has pioneered in positive 
socialism, and pioneered also in peace. 

There is no sense of fear or nervous- 
ness about the Soviet people’s desire for 
peace. No housewife hangs the washing 
on the line when she sees the storm ap- 
preaching. And no nation spends its time 
and substance on massive peaceful con- 
struction when it knows that war im- 
pends, still less when it itself plans such 
war. 

It was the massive, peacetime construc- 
tion that met us—the English delegates 
to the Moscow Peace Conference—out- 
side the Conference Hall, as well as in 
it, that to my mind spoke most elo- 
quently of Russia’s peaceful intentions. 

And that says much, for the speeches 
were passionately and rationally directed 
towards peace. One may well ask in 
passing, would any nation stimulate its 
nationals to peace, if war was contem- 
plated? One might ask again, indeed, 



























why do the western countries not only 
plan no Peace Conferences themselves, 
but hinder those who do? 

The will to peace expressed in the 
Peace Conference had its echo everywhere 
outside. We met it in all circles, artistic, 
literary, scientific, industrial or agricul- 
tural. We saw it in activities as well as in 
words. It was a strangely moving peace- 
ful, constructive panorama that met us 
everywhere. 

Take Moscow’s building program. We 
studied it thoroughly. The Museum of 
Moscow gave us the clues we needed, 
with its panorama of what Moscow was 
and is, illustrated graphically on a huge 
map lit with a different series of lamps, 
denoting stages of growth culminating 
in a detailed vision of the city that is 
to be. 

Broad highways are to pierce their 
way, north, south, east and west; roads 
from the heart of the Soviet Union to 
and from the far Soviet Republics, with 
fine approaches to the city itself—one 
nearing completion I saw in early morn- 
ing dusk, a majestic crescent shaped 
semi-circle of buildings with the high- 
way piercing its axis. 

Other great roads will encircle the 
city in concentric rings. Mighty build- 
ings, placed with neighborly considera- 
tion to adjacent properties are rising to 
ennoble it. Homes for the people take 
a foremost place, built with speed to 
house a city which has grown from 








1,000,000 tO 5,000,000 in 30 years and 
still is terribly overcrowded. 

Nothing could be more thorough than 
the scientific approach of Russia towards 
her huge building program. Nothing for 
instance is better calculated to train and 
stimulate inventors, technicians and 
craftsmen than the Moscow permanent 
Exhibition of Construction with its night- 
ly lectures and its many halls of fascinat- 
ing exhibits. ; 

Russia has no “trade secrets.” Every 
fresh advance in technique is speedily 
made available for all. I was much inter- 
ested, for instance, with the announce- 
ment some years ago of walls built with 
foam cement, sprayed on parallel sheets 
of wire netting. 

The whole process of foam building 
and cementing, from A to Z, is exhibited 
in detail in the Moscow Museum, with 
the raw materials and actual appliances 
used and photographs of operations on 
ceilings and walls. 

Naturally, again, I was interested in 
methods of laying bricks at speed. One 
large room was set aside for instruction 
on speed brick-laying. On the floor were 
the appliances used, the special frame 
container, for instance, in which a hun- 
dred bricks were piled. The bottom of 
the container, standing on side supports 
was slightly raised from the ground to 
enable one end of a beautifully balanced 
trolley to slide beneath it and by an easy 
pull lift it to wheel wherever wanted, 
as a railway porter moves a pile of lug- 
gage. The shape, the design, the lightness 
and strength of this and other means of 
porterage of material for moving mate- 
rial by hand or crane were all exhibited 
in full sized appliances. 

The process of building was exhibited 
by splendid models and by photographs 
on the walls, and by studying that exhi- 
bition I was completely equipped to un- 
derstand the whole method of procedure, 
even before I stood on the fourth story 


of a block of flats and watched a team 


of one craftsman and four girls lay bricks 
at the rate of 8,000 a day. Another girl 
operated the crane. 

There was no undue haste. The record 
in a straight wall is some three times 
that amount. Method and brain were the 
secret. Every worker is encouraged to 
invent fresh speed devices. It is the work- 
ers who perfect the processes—and the 
workers who reap the benefits. I saw 
evidences of this everywhere in the tre- 
mendous advances of living standards. 
The people all look well clothed and fed. 
The shops are well-filled with goods and 
customers. 

The blocks of flats on which I stood 
gave a splendid view of the lay-out of 
as grand a housing estate as one could 
wish to see, where town and country 
blend and which after some two years 
work will house 15,000 citizens. 

Externally these flats remind one of 
the West End boulevards in Paris. And 
the rental of a three room flat, with bath- 
room and central heating, costs no more 
than 20 ice-creams! 

Modified sky-scrapers also arise—not 
so tall as in the USA and less blatantly 
functional, as their leading architect, 
Mordinov and his fellow-architects ex- 
plained to us, more in keeping with 
Russia’s traditional architecture with its 
dependence on sky-line and its sense of 
amplitude. 

I visited one skyscraper, a huge ad- 
ministrative building-to-be, standing no- 
bly by itself with space around it. I 
looked down at the deep foundations 
and up at a maze of girders. The foun- 
dations were begun in March of this 
year. By the beginning of September the 
2oth story had been reached. Three years 
from start to finish will complete the 
building. 

With similar speed the magnificent 
new University buildings are arising on 
a nobly sloping site and in spacious 


Enthusiasm of the Soviet people for sports is indicated by the heavy traffic of auto- 
mobiles converging on a soccer game played in Dynamo Stadium in the Soviet capital. 
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grounds running down to the Moscow 
River. A majestic central building of 26 
stories, is balanced by widespreading 
flanking wings, looking out at the back 
on green lawns, and hostels with accom- 
modation for more students than any 
British University possesses. 

Ten or more such monumental build- 
ings are projected. Indeed wherever one 
looks construction proceeds, within the 
city and outside it. And what happens 
in Moscow happens throughout the So- 
viet Union. The people are bent on peace- 
ful construction. War does not enter into 
Russia’s policy. Had it been otherwise, 
building would not proceed in vulner- 
able areas with such thoroughness. 

A particularly interesting and moving 
feature of all the constructive activities 
I saw was the purposeful enthusiasm of 
the young men and women. It was evi- 
dent that they worked with hope and a 
full belief in a splendid future. They 
can play as well—it was an unforgettable 
sight to watch the football match be- 
tween the Dynamo team and the Hun- 
garian team, with 90,000 spectators. 

We must not let the plans of the war- 
makers destroy the hopes and happiness 
of these young people, or rob the youth 
of the world of their right to a splendid 
future. War talk is most general among 
those who, as in the United States, suf- 
fered no loss in war but amassed great 
fortunes from the powerful industries 
which they built up whilst others fought 
and died. It is against such forces in the 
Western world that we who love peace 
must wage a daily and hourly struggle. 

The struggle for peace is growing in 
numbers and in strength. The Wroclaw 
Peace Conference initiated a great round 
of conferences to mobilize the struggle— 
it was followed by conferences in New 
York, in Paris, in Moscow, in Mexico, 
the great conference of world youth in 
Hungary as well as peace conferences in 
many other countries. In my country a 
British Peace Committee was formed last 
May, whose activities are daily expand- 
ing, with more than thirty local peace 
committees in provincial centers. A na- 
tional peace conference is to be held in 
London the end of October. On the 
North American continent I felt the 
growing strength of the peace movement 
on my trip last year, when I addressed 
audiences of many thousands from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. I was inspired by 
the immense enthusiasm of the American 
and Canadian people for peace and peace- 
ful understanding between East and 
West, in vivid contrast to the policies of 
Washington and Wall Street. 

Yes—we can see before our eyes the 
growing strength of the world struggle 
for peace. No shadow of doubt darkens 
our mind as we contemplate the certainty 
of final victory of world peace and the 
universal brotherhood of man. 
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A class of young miners (left) at the school for advanced training of miners organized by the Tula Region Coal Trust. 
A restored coal mine (right) in Krasnodon, the Ukraine. Attention is paid to pleasant landscaping and clean surroundings. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


HE ACHIEVEMENTS of the So- 
viet people, headed by a revolution- 
ary working class, led by the Bolshevik 
Party under the guidance of Stalin, in 
raising their land to the stature of a great 
power with all the possibilities of mak- 
ing use of those resources of nature and 
of talent in which they are so rich, these 
achievements have become commonplaces 
of knowledge. And there is no need to 
recall them here in detail. What might 
cause us to pause and reflect is the fact 
that whereas in other lands where great 
industries have been established and na- 
ture challenged and the living standards 
of the people raised, today millions of 
people look into the future with anxiety 
and pessimism, some even turning to 
forms of neo-Malthusianism in their de- 
spair, many taking refuge in mysticism 
or in a cynicism that is but mysticism 
turned inside out, in the Soviet Union 
the buoyant, combative optimism with 
which the campaign to transform society 
was launched remains unclouded by 
doubt. In an age so many Western 
“thinkers” have styled one of “remorse 
and anxiety,” the people of the Soviet 
Union remain stubbornly hopeful. Why 
should those who made the October 
Revolution be remorseful? Why should 
those who belong to this viable and rap- 
idly growing society nurse anxieties? 
And lest it be thought this represents a 
view confined to the Bolshevik Party, let 
the words be recalled that Metropolitan 
Nikolai flung with all the eloquence of 
a great churchman at those who called 
on the Russian Orthodox Church to 
turn against the Soviet Government. 
“Why should our Church be against 
the best government this country has 
ever had?” he asked, addressing the re- 
cent All-Union Conference of the Parti- 
sans of Peace. “On the contrary, we shall 
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give the peaceful policy of the Soviet 
Government our fullest support, our 
greatest efforts, our most heartfelt pray- 
ers.” 

Or you could examine this period of 
thirty-two years from the point of view 
of the construction of a new social co- 
hesion, where the specialist, be he tech- 
nician, philosopher, musician, writer, bi- 
ologist, is being continually reminded of 
his responsibilities to a new integration. 

Or you could chart the various stages 
in that “particular form of struggle be- 
tween the old and the new, between the 
dying and the nascent, here, in Soviet 
society, which is celled criticism and 
self-criticism,” to which Zhdanov referred 
in his speech to the philosophers. 

But let us look at the history of this 
period through the eyes of a few rank- 
and-file Soviet citizens who have lived 
in it. It will not give us the whole pic- 
ture. We should have to go far from 
Moscow for that. Especially to those 


places where an enlightened policy to- 


wards non-Russian peoples, formerly de- 
nied human rights, has caused perhaps 
the most spectacular changes in life; or 
to those areas where the fear of epidemic 
and famine has been removed by the 
transformation of agricultural conditions 
and the provision of medical services. 
Enough to say that in Tadzhikistan only 
one person in each 2009 oi its million in- 
habitants was literate in 1913, while to- 
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day it has some 3,000 schools attended 
by over 300,000 children. In 1913, the 
Tadzhik people had no hospitals. Today 
they have 120. 

Let me then tell you about my friends 
the Kuznetsovs, a Moscow working-class 
family I have grown to know during the 
past five years. Natalia, short, blonde, 
capable looking, whom I first met as she 
was waiting one summer evening in 
1944 for the train bringing her son Sasha 
back from evacuation. Vladimir, round 
faced with snub nose, dark brown eyes 
and a wide mouth that smiles easily, who 
except for war-time interruption has 
worked 20 years in a Moscow metal- 
lurgical factory where he now is foreman 
of a shop fitted with automatic multiple 
process lathes. And little Galya, born 
since the end of the war. 

Natalia Kuznetsov’s parents were peas- 
ants. She was one of the youngest in a 
family of ten. Her father’s patch was too 
small to support them and he came to 
work as a janitor in Moscow. Her moth- 
er dug sand from the Moskva river when 
one of the merchant Zubov’s factories 
was being built. She died of the rheuma- 
tism the job gave her. 

“Both my parents died without having 
had any idea of what a decent life was,” 
Natasha told me as she described her own 
upbringing in her married sister’s cot- 
tage, and how she had come to help 
build up Moscow during the first Five- 
Year Plan. She had only four years pri- 
mary education in a village school. 

“I still feel I have one foot in the 
village,” she says. But she is what her 
friends call an “up-to-date” woman. She 
has grown accustomed to living in a 
great modern city, to cooking by gas or 
electricity, to the factory canteen and the, 
club, to getting news of what’s happen- 
ing in the world while its still fresh, to 





using the health center not so much to 
cure as to prevent sickness, to seeing her 
son stride way past the limits of her own 
education. There isn’t a hint of the 
countrywoman in her dress. She has dis- 
carded the shawl for a hat and only re- 
turned to wearing felt boots during war- 
time winters. 

One day when I was walking with my 
friends along the broad tree-lined streets 
near the factory they both work in, she 
said: 

“You know, I don’t think the children 
will ever be able to feel quite the same 
way as we do about Moscow. We built 
it with these.” And she raised her toil- 
worn hands in an expressive gesture. 

Sasha and Galya will, no doubt, have 
other reasons to make them feel their 
share in Soviet construction no _ less 
keenly. No obstacles stand in their way 
towards becoming technologists. It is un- 
likely they will ever have to use their 
hands in the way their parents did. The 
work that was done manually twenty 
years ago is now done by machines and 
each year the number of workers en- 
gaged in the heaviest forms of manual 
labor is diminishing. 

One has but to watch the construction 
work on the new many-storied buildings 
rising in Moscow this fall to see how 
mechanization has reduced the man- 
power required. Working conditions on 
them are as different from what they 
were in the Kuznetsovs’ youth as the 
conditions they worked in were different 
from those that killed their parents. 

Vladimir’s father was a semi-skilled 
worker who welcomed the Revolution 
unreservedly. In his enthusiasm he be- 
gan to read attentively, to take an inter- 
est in the way the country was run. But 
his lack of qualifications and his broken 
health held him back and his chief con- 
cern was that his three sons should mas- 
ter their trades. Probably the happiest 
days in his life were those when, as an 
invalid, he saw how Vladimir, after 
learning in a factory school, progressed 
trom stage to stage in accordance with 
the rule that obliges the management to 


Metropolitan of Krutitsky (left), delegate of the Russian Orthodox Church, addresses the Peace Conference in Moscow. 
Women scientists (right) at an experimental selection station test various plants for their susceptibility to disease. 


transfer a worker to a more skilled grade 
with a rise in rate category, as he im- 
proves his qualifications, and to provide 
for every worker on the job the educa- 
tional opportunities to do so. Vladimir 
Kuznetsov has never been out of work. 
He could easily have changed his job if 
he had wanted, as he could now, but 
there is something more than habit and 
a sense of loyalty acquired in twenty 
years that keeps him at the same place. 
His social and cultural life centers on 
the factory club. And when the war was 
over and reconversion came it was like 
starting all over again, with new prob- 
lems arising every week and the same 
atmosphere of dynamic change. How 
could an old worker quit then? 
Actually reconversion after the war 
went much faster than he had expected, 
one reason being the smartness of the 
lads coming from the Labor Reserve 
Schools. Vladimir is full of praise for 
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Science and _ labor 
collaborate. O. Y. 
Mushtakova (left), 


Stakhanovite of the 
Leningrad Skorokhod 
Shoe Factory, with 
U. P. Zibin, Doctor 
of Technical Science, 
work on a method 
for the most effec- 
tive use of hides. 















these youngsters who have learned their 
crafts on the latest Soviet-built lathes and 
begin with a knowledge he had to ac- 
quire by long experience. 

The atmosphere of constant effort to 
reach new targets, in which he has 
worked since a lad, and all the evidence 
he sees of hard-won success, above all 
the clear relationship between effort and 
reward, has made Vladimir very sure of 
his rights as a worker. 

One day he came back from an exhi- 
bition of contemporary painting in high 
indignation. There was a picture of a 
workshop. “You could see the fellow 
didn’t know anything at all about auto- 
matic lathes,” he grumbled. “It’s posi- 
tively insulting to the working-class to 
paint like that.” 

At the same time he has a tremendous 
respect for anybody endowed with spe- 
cial gifts. Writers, musicians, painters, 
crack sportsmen. Only he expects them 






































Assembly shop for the ZIS-110 car of 
the Stalin Automobile Plant, which 
marked its 25th birthday last summer. 























to work for him as conscientiously as he 
is expected to work for the community. 

As a member of his factory trade un- 
ion committee and of the labor-safety 
commission, Vladimir Kuznetsov plays 
an important part in the drawing up of 
collective agreements. 

Towards the end of the year the fac- 
tory committee and representatives of 
management jointly prepare a first draft 
of the agreement. This agreement, valid 
for one year, consists of a number of 
mutual obligations aimed, in the words 
of a Government decision of 1947, “at 
insuring the fulfillment and over-fulfill- 
ment of production plans, continued in- 
crease in the productivity of labor, im- 
provement in the organization of work, 
and also an increase in the responsibility 
of the economic organizations for the 
improvement of living conditions and 
cultural services for the workers and the 
technical and clerical staff of the enter- 
prises.” 

For about one month after the prepara- 
tion of the draft, its contents are subjected 
to a most thorough, prolonged and 























searching examination at every level in 
the factory. 

After work, Kuznetsov and his mates 
assemble in their shop and with repre- 
sentatives of management and the fac- 
tory committee discuss the draft. 

The collective agreement covers all 
questions arising from work—labor con- 
ditions, rate systems, progressive wage 
scales, the rights of workers to be trans- 
ferred to more skilled work as they im- 
prove their qualifications, priorities for 
admission to homes, safety precautions, 
capital repairs, the providing of factory 
schools, polyclinics, recreational clubs, 
workers’ housing. . . . The obligations 
are quite specific. And when the agree- 
ment has been signed and registered with 
the appropriate Ministry and Trade Un- 
ion Central Committee, every worker, 
on the one hand, knows what he is ex- 
pected to do in the totality of the col- 
lective effort while management, on the 
other hand, knows that it is legally bound 
to keep its promises. The trade union 
commitments entail only a moral obliga- 
tion, and failure to fulfill them does not 
involve the application of any legal sanc- 
tions. 

During the period of discussion of the 
draft—and it is important to emphasize 
that this discussion is most vigorous and 
free—the more active members of the 
trade union take it upon themselves to 
stimulate criticism and to activize the 
generality of workers to air their views 
on rationalization, economy in time or 
material, etc. 

At the same time they are encouraged 
to criticize management’s proposals on 
such questions as working conditions, 
housing, canteens, etc. 

It should be recalled that a substantial 
proportion of house construction is the 
direct responsibility of factories, and that 
many Ministries have their own great 
building organizations. “Take an ex- 
ample,” Kuznetsov explains. “Our man- 
agement proposed to put up three five- 
story buildings and seven two-story 
apartment buildings this year. After go- 
ing through their plans in great detail, 


the living conditions commission decide: 
that wasn’t good enough and that instea:| 
of seven there ought to be nine new tw: 
story buildings. 

“The management beefed at first at 
the expense, and put its case forward at 
our meetings. In the end we guaranteed 
to find part of the money by an increase 
in productivity and management prom- 
ised its share by effecting administrative 
economies.” 

When all the amendments and _ pro- 
posals—thousands of them—have been 
examined by the joint committee, a gen- 
eral meeting of all workers is called. 
Trade union and management represen- 
tatives report on the amended draft. And 
after further discussion the secretary of 
the factory committee is empowered by 
vote to sign on the collective’s behalf. 

Throughout the year there is constant 
control of the way the agreement is be- 
ing fulfilled by various trade union com- 
missions. And every quarter a general 
examination of progress. 

Great importance is attached to this 
process of control. It provides the rank- 
and-file worker with a fully detailed pic- 
ture of progress. It brings shortcomings 
to light. It enables anyone to voice criti- 
cism and advance suggestions for im- 
provement. And it provides the material 
which high trade union officials may use 
to air their grievances against the re- 
sponsible minister, as was seen at the 
last Trade Union Congress where the 
Minister of Heavy Metallurgy was called 
to account by the secretaries of two Cen- 
tral Committees. The collective agree- 
ment in no way supersedes the Labor 
Code or the norms issuing from the 
Central Council of the Trade Unions 
and state authorities. It does not bind 
the individual worker to his job or inter- 
fere with his freedom to change his job. 

What discussions on this subject with 
Kuznetsov bring forth is that the work- 
ers’ knowledge that the specific obliga- 
tions given stem from their own consent 
after keen debate, and the continuing 
opportunities for criticism throughout 
the year gives the agreement a moral 


After graduating voeational school, Anatoly Khovansky went to the Caliber Factory, in Moscow, as a turner. He now studies 
at the factory school run by the trade union and wants to become an engineer. We see him in the library and at his lathe. 
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force in their eyes. And that no less im- 
portant in keeping their morale at a 
high level is their awareness of the fact 
that they have the power, backed by the 
press and by law, to keep management 
up to its binding promises. Since the in- 
terests of workers and management in 
the Soviet state coincide, there can be no 
real conflict. And it is by discussion, by 
the airing of different points of view how 
the common aim can be achieved, by 
criticism and again criticism that the end 
is reached where both management and 
labor can draw satisfaction from the win- 
ning of those crimson and gold banners 
that denote a factory’s success. 

I found the Kuznetsovs busy prepar- 
ing for guests. This Sunday they are 
celebrating; just twenty years had passed 
since Vladimir entered the factory and he 
is getting a twenty per cent length-of- 
service increase in his basic wage. 

Sasha sits at his little desk reading 
Alexander Radischev. Sascha has copied 
on the first page of his school-year 
diary these lines written by the ‘great 
rebel humanist on the way to exile: 

I am the same I was, and shall be all 

Life’s span— 

No brute, nor thing of wood, nor 

slave: a Man! 

Natasha is covering the table with so 
many plates of cold meats, fish and salads 
that the cloth is almost hidden. There is 
a decanter of vodka and bottles of Riga 
beer. 

In the corner stands a silvered basket 
of crysanthemums with ribbons dangling 
from it, a gift to Kuznetsov from his 
fellow workers, presented with that sol- 
emn formality that Russians employ on 
such occasions. 

The first to arrive is the local visiting 
doctor, a Latvian woman. But, as usual, 
she can’t stay for more than a moment, 
has her service car waiting below and 
“oh, so many interesting cases.” Just 
time to give Vladimir a nicely bound 
copy of one of his favorite books, Asa- 
yev’s Far From Moscow. 

One might have thought the next two 
guests, Kuznetsov’s work mates, were 


The Kirov Electrosila Works, Leningrad, makes turbo-generators and other 
equipment. This huge engine is being assembled in the heavy machinery shop. 


engaged in a violent quarrel in the pas- 
sage. But they were re-playing the Dyna- 
mo-Spartak football match which had 
ended 5-4 in Dynamo’s favor that after- 
noon. The literal translation of the Rus- 
sian word for a sports fan is “sufferer.” 
Kuznetsov’s two friends “suffered” for 
different sides. 

They were followed by Agripina Gri- 
gorievna from the Gorky Collective Farm 
who had come into Moscow by steamer 
and bus, bringing a knapsack packed 
with butter, onions and long strings of 
dried mushrooms. 

There was a member of the district 
Soviet, introduced as “our deputy,” a 
familiar figure in this apartment building 
which he visited every fortnight to an- 
swer questions and hear complaints. 

And there was the secretary of the 
factory committee of the Communist 
Party, an old friend of Vladimir’s. 
Neither of the Kuznetsovs are Party 
members but this raises no barrier be- 
tween them and those of their friends 
who are. With him came a technologist, 
Damei Alan, who had come to Moscow 
as a student from the Caucasus and was 






Health for all. A children's medical consultation center (left) in Ulan-Ude, capital of the Buryat-Mongolian Republic. 
A self-propelled combine (right) brings in the wheat harvest in what was formerly the Kamennaya steppe, in Voronezh Region. 


now one of a team of scientists working 
in the factory on a metal-hardening proc- 
ess. It was interesting to notice with what 
respect this scientist was regarded. 

Conversation had turned on the ab- 
sorbing topic of progress of the current 
Five-Year Plan, whose targets many hun- 
dreds of Moscow factories had guaran- 
teed to reach in four years, that is by 
the end of this year. Someone raised the 
question: what had been the biggest sin- 
gle factor in the success that is now 
assured ? 

“The application of science to indus- 
try,” the Party secretary replied emphati- 
cally, going on to give examples of the 
many ways individual productivity had 
been raised, greater efficiency and econ- 
omy achieved, and the heaviest types of 
labor taken over by machines. In the 
Soviet Union each group of scientists is 
connected with a specific industry and 
the planning of science is part of the 
general industrial plan. And so at one 
stage in the evening we were drinking 
a toast to the scientist among us. 

“Over two hundred years ago a fish- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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— in the perfectibility of man 
is a determining principle of Soviet 
educational philosophy. Faith in man’s 
limitless possibilities for growth moti- 
vates the whole pattern of education and 
gives unity to the great complex of insti- 
tutions. 

This principle is one of the several 
fundamental premises that underlie the 
Soviet educational system which Beatrice 
King describes so ably in her book.* 

There is also a determination that edu- 
cation shall be truly for all the people, 
that no barrier of race or color or remote- 
ness of geographical location, that not 
even the devastation of war shall be 
allowed to deprive young or old of their 
right to learning. This principle of uni- 
versality has naturally required an enor- 
mous variety of schools and educational 
devices to meet the special needs of a far- 
flung nation covering one-sixth of the 
earth, comprising (in 1941) 174 distinct 
nationalities speaking some 125 _lan- 
guages. 

Respect for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual—child or adult—pervades the 
educational practices Mrs. King depicts. 
This is one aspect of the belief in human 
nature and the faith that all people are 
worth educating. There is great concern 
for the all-round cultural development 
of each individual. The author tells us 
that the aim of Soviet education is the 
creation of the kind of citizens who will 
find their natural function and hap- 
piness in a society in which the exploita- 
tion of man by man has been abolished. 
The Soviets would seem to agree with 
modern educators that the more richly 
developed the personality, the better- 
balanced and integrated the human 
being, the better he can function in 
society. 

“That the foundation of a child’s 
character is laid in the home is a maxim 
firmly held by the Soviet Union,” writes 
Beatrice King. From this flows the 
cooperative parent-school __ relationship 
which she describes as an increasingly 
vital part of Soviet life. 

A. distinguishing characteristic of the 
administrative set-up is the provision for 
democratic participation, for local 





* Russia Goes to School, A Guide to Soviet 
Education, by Beatrice King. The New Education 
Book Club. London. 1949. 180 pp. 
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initiative at every level always within 
the centrally planned framework which 
guarantees universal standards and pro- 
vides basic texts and outlines. There is, 
contrary to the prevalent idea of regi- 
mentation, a high degree of flexibility 
which allows response to varying local 
needs. 

Implicit in this picture of Soviet edu- 
cation is the principle of unity. “School, 
home and society are striving for the 
same conscious goal,” says Mrs. King. 
The virtues extolled and the vices de- 
cried are the same. Here the destructive 
conflict between home ideals, press 
stories, radio incitements and_ school 
preachment is non-existent. The neurot- 
ic child does not appear as a problem 
and the schools are filled with children 
who are eager to learn. Teachers any- 
where will read enviously Mrs. King’s 
statement that “when a teacher arrives 
in the morning, out of 40 pupils—36 will 
be on his side and offer no resistance to 
learning.” She goes on to explain that 
the young people can see the purpose of 
education, they know from their friends 


- and their families, from press and radio 


that “vast and exciting opportunities 
are calling for their abilities and their 
skill—it is a limitless horizon which 
calls the young and without school they 
can not begin to march toward it.” 

Tender solicitude for the individual 
is an ever-recurring theme in this ac- 
count. The advice to teachers of young 
children to remember that the child en- 
tering kindergarten can not be expected 
to accept directions given a group but 
must for as long as necessary be given 
individual help, the type of attitude ex- 
pected of the “up-bringers” (significant 
title!) who care for the orphaned il- 
lustrates this point. 

Particularly important because of the 
current erroneous idea that the state re- 
places the parents is the section on home- 
school relationships. As we read the 
description of the parent associations, 
study groups, home visiting, etc. we are 
reminded of the best practice in our 


own progressive cooperative schools, a 
practice unfortunately by no means 
wide-spread and largely confined to the 
private schools in our set-up. 

“In no country,” says Mrs. King, “is 
the teacher so highly esteemed by the 
whole people as in the Soviet Union. 
Teachers are expected to play a leading 
role in their communities, not only as 
educators but as actively participating 
citizens.” American teachers can not but 
be struck by the contrast with the pres- 
ent attitude toward them in this land. 

There have never been enough teach- 
ers to meet the needs of the education- 
hungry Soviet people and the account of 
the various methods used to train the 
required personnel, the great net-work 
of pedagogical schools for every level, 
the correspondence courses, the oppor- 
tunities for advancement in on-the-job 
training is of great interest. 

Educational research is an_ essential 
part of the national scheme and the re- 
search institutions, combined with the 
Soviet principle of self-criticism, operate 
to prevent stagnation or complacency 
and to keep the administration and the 
teachers ever searching for better means 
to reach their common goals. 

I mentioned above that 36 out of 40 
children in a classroom would offer no 
opposition to learning. What of the 
other four? How they are treated is the 
subject of a chapter on discipline. Mrs. 
King depicts the methods used for child 
guidance and shows how the Soviet con- 
cern for the preservation of individual 
self-respect and human dignity affects 
procedure. This is further emphasized 
in the section dealing with the de- 
linquent child where she quotes direc- 
tives for admission of a delinquent to a 
special school—“‘No act which would in 
any way wound his sensibilities is per- 
mitted.” Humiliating types of punish- 
ment are everywhere rejected and cor- 
poral punishment is for all cases prohib- 
ited. Faith in the healing power of 
constructive work in an orderly society 
is fundamental in the plan for education 
and for rehabilitation whether for child 
or adult. Solitary confinment and en- 
forced idleness do not fit into this 
scheme. Methods used again remind 
this reader of the techniques in some of 
our community-centered progressive 
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schools. There is one notable difference 
—“intelligence tests—have, after some 
years of trial, been discarded in the So- 
viet Union as in “contradiction to the 
Soviet belief that man’s characteristics 
are the result of action and interaction 
of environment and man.” 

The use of intelligence tests was not 
lightly abandoned. There were lengthy 
discussions in which great numbers of 
educational experts participated. This is 
true of the other changes which have 
caused so much comment—the introduc- 
tion of small fees for higher schools, the 
organization of separate schools at cer- 
tain ages for boys and girls, the increas- 
ing emphasis upon deportment (ex- 
emplified in the rules of conduct— 
quoted by Mrs. King). These changes 
are an indication of the flexibility of the 
system, of its ability to adapt to new 
situations. 

These and many other questions of 
method and curriculum are the subject 
of papers and debate among teachers in 
the Soviet Union—the list of topics in- 
cluded by Mrs. King is very much the 
same as such a list would be in any 
country. There is however, this differ- 
ence. Decisions which affect procedure 





Biology students at Uzhgorod University, 
the Ukraine, and (right) taking examina- 
tions for entrance to Moscow University. 


apply to schools from end to end of the 
land. Since there is a central authority 
and the same system operates for all the 
people such decisions may become a part 
of educational practice everywhere in 
the nation. 

The section on educational adminis- 
tration in which Mrs. King describes 
the complicated organization makes it 
clear that “education takes its place in 
the national economic plan with every 
other aspects of the country’s life.” In 
order that the ultimate goal of a “highly 
educated, highly trained and cultivated 
people” may be achieved, a department 
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of education and culture is a part of the 
State Planning Commission and the 
needs of education are integrated with 
industrial, agricultural and economic 
needs. Except for the nurseries, under 
the direction of the Department of 
Health, the Ministry of Education has 
ultimate responsibility for this whole 
tremendous network which serves some 
200 million people. 

The responsibility is shared with 
various special commissions at the top 
level. It is also shared with local author- 
ities. Mrs. King explains how the com- 
munity, the parents, the collective farms 
participate in the planning and in 
material contributions as well. She tells 
us that “the teacher has a direct say in 
education as it affects him or her.” 
Within the frame of uniform texts and 
outlines, the teacher is expected to use 
local material to supplement. She is en- 
couraged to find materials suited to the 
needs of the particular area, for in every 
aspect of Soviet education it must be re- 
lated to life. Before they are adopted 
for general use texts and outlines are 
often sent to teachers for trial and criti- 
cism. This “local option” however does 
not permit lowered standards. The child 





living in a remote northern village. re- 
ceives the same basic education, the 
teachers must meet the same require- _ 
ments as in a cultural center. Practically 
this means that a Buryat-Mongolian 
child graduating from a lower school 
may enter a Moscow high school with- | 
out loss of time. 

Education is compulsory from seven 
to fourteen. Mrs. King tells us that the 
goal is compulsory education to the age 
of 18 or even 1g and says that before 
the war 43.3 per cent of pupils leaving 
the seven-year schools continued through 
the higher grades. 

The chapter in which the author 
describes this “ladder” which goes from 
infancy through graduate schools would 
have greatly benefited by the inclusion 
of a chart. The complicated system is 
difficult to follow unless one is already 
familiar with the plan. Schedules show- 
ing the school day for various grades 
would have been valuable—perhaps 
more valuable than the detailed outline 
of teachers’ courses. In connection with 
the matter of graphic material, the scale 
of teachers’ salaries as it is presented is 
not clear. Without additional material 
for comparison it adds little to our 
knowledge of the actual financial status 
of the teacher. These are, it should be 
said, minor criticisms for this particular 
chapter deals with material available in 
other books and articles. 

For three decades the Soviets have 
been developing this ever-expanding 
plan in the conviction, says Mrs. King, 
“that the educational standard of the 
masses can and must be raised.” They 
have transformed a people almost 80 per 
cent illiterate to a nation 89 per cent lit- 
erate in that space of time. To do this 
schools have had to go to the people 
wherever they they are—to the forest 
huts, to the factories and farms. The 
school “ladder” of creches, kindergartens, 
lower middle and higher schools had to 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Collective farmer with famous Armenian fruit. The new Kiro- 
. vakan cannery will turn out 75,000,000 cans of fruit this year. 
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Above: Landscaped yard of Erevan oils and soap factory. Below: 
"Chem oo Chem," folk dance by the Armenian Philharmonic Society. 


A Nation HKeborn 
rmenta Today 


O UNDERSTAND the full significance of the history of 
Soviet Armenia of the past twenty-nine years, one must 
project it against her tortuous history of over 3,000 years. 
Lying at a strategic point on the borders of Europe and 
Asia athwart important commercial routes, she has been 
an irresistible prize for contending nations. Her annals are 
filled with records of invasions, bloodshed, subjection, re- 
volts, movements for independence, wars of self-defense— 
all manifestations of a people determined to live and forge 
its own destiny. 

Yet, Armenia has behind it a proud record of economic, 
social and cultural life developed during breathing spells 
of freedom and security. 

One-tenth of historic Armenia has survived because in 
their darkest hour Armenians found in the great Russian 
people a true friend. They, as other minority peoples, threw 
in their lot with Soviet Russia and in a short time Armenia 
was transformed from a backward into a highly developed 
modern state. 

Under the Soviet policy of equal and friendly relations 
among all the peoples and the consequent unrestricted 
opportunities for fruitful and creative work, the Armenian 
people experienced, for the first time since the Christianiza- 
tion of their land, a powerful resurgence in all fields of 
human endeavor. 

Armenia can point with pride to her achievements in 
agriculture, which have proceeded along four lines—col- 
lectivization, land reclamation, mechanization and fertiliza- 
tion. The cultivated area has been extended and new crops 
introduced. 

The meager industrial undertakings of the old days have 
been reorganized and expanded, new enterprises launched 
in the chemical, mineral-metallurgical, textile, food, silk, 
machine-tool, construction materials, and other fields. Tech- 
nical equipment, quality and variety of production have 
improved year by year. Prices have fallen. 

No longer a colonial market, Soviet Armenia is today an 
industrial country exploiting its own raw materials and 
transforming them into finished products in its own plants. 
It is developing its own copper, gold and molybdenum 
resources. Its commerce with the other Soviet republics and 
other lands is not alone on the basis of exchanging raw 
materials for finished products, or vice versa, which is the 
soul of the imperialist system, but exchanging both finished 
and unfinished products on an equal footing, on the basis 
of need. 

In the past most Armenian contributions to science and 
culture were credited to those countries where they were 
made. Soviet Armenia offered scholars an opportunity to 
work in Armenia as Armenians on behalf of Armenia. 
World culture in general has thus been enriched. 

In recent years Armenian institutes of learning, through 
study and publication of the works of past and present 
Armenian writers, have made a new appraisal of the rich 
literary and cultural heritage of our people. 

Thousands of scientific works have been published. Re- 
cent achievements include expeditions to study mineral 
deposits for the development of the non-ferrous metal in- 
dustry and to study medicinal and industrial plants yet 
unknown to science; the development of a theory of the 
cluster structure of the interstellar absorption of light; the 
separation of the components of cosmic rays, measurement 
of their energy, and the discovery of a third component, 
all of which have a direct bearing on investigation of 
atomic energy. 

Armenia’s great cultural strides are in large part the 
result of the excellent care and sponsorship of the govern: 
ment. All means are employed to enable writers, compos 
ers, actors, directors, painters and artists to devote thelr 
time to creative work. As a result, too, of the concern 0 
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by CHARLES A. VERTANES 


the government for social welfare and the cultural enrich- 
ment of life, the material condition of workers and peasants 
has improved from year to year. Cities and villages have 
been rebuilt and new ones have sprung up. 

Religion in Armenia entered a new era with the Revolu- 
tion, when church and state were separated and conditions 
provided for the liberalization and modernization of the 
Armenian Church. Whatever the losses economically and 
in membership, the Armenian Church is stronger spirit- 
ually today than for a long time, and is not only free, but 
enjoys the respect and aid of the government. 

The American Armenian poet, G. Sidal, who visited 
Soviet Armenia two years ago, in his I Saw the Sunrise of 
Our Homeland, wrote of a Mrs. Shooshanig who had come 
with her husband and son to Echmiadzin, the See of the 
Armenian Church, from distant Rosdom, to make a thank- 
offering by sacrificing a lamb for the safe return of their 
son from the army. Similar examples of free and devoted 
religious practice are related by Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
of Canterbury, in his latest book Soviet Russia Since the 
War and in his At the Foot of Ararat, just published by 
the Armenian National Council of America. 

Perhaps for the first time in history one sees in Soviet 
Armenia democratic principles applied on a mass basis in 
the realm of art and literature. Mr. Sidal relates the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon at the Second Congress of Armenian 
Writers of distinguished writers acknowledging shortcom- 
ings revealed by the discussions and criti¢isms and engag- 
ing in voluntary self-criticism of their works. 

To the westerner this may seem odd and artificial. Yet, 
this is the very condition for a healthy, buoyant, vigorous, 
significant literature. Soviet society is achieving in the 
realm of culture what the Church achieved in the realm of 
moral living in the first few centuries of her existence, and 
in whatever area of life she has consciously adhered to her 
high standards of morality, utilizing the technique of criti- 
cism and confession on a non-institutional spiritual basis. 

Armenian literature, which at the end of World War I 
almost died out because of the near-annihilation of the 
Armenian people by the Turkish policy of genocide, has 
found a new home and renewed its vitality in Soviet 
Armenia. The works of Avetik Isahakian, founder of the 
Armenian lyric; Terenig Demirjian, recognized prose writ- 
er; Nairi Zarian, leader and guide of youth, and Marietta 
Shahinian, journalist and novelist, and others have become 
the possession of many peoples, having been translated 
into Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian and Azerbaidzhanian. 
Conversely, Armenian literature has been enriched by 
translations of important works from other languages. 

With the Soviet order a new stage of music has de- 
veloped, stimulated by the new freedoms and expanding 
international horizons of the Armenian people. This is not 
only a further development of Armenian folk music, but 
growing out of it a great Armenian symphonic music of 
international dimensions, of which the works of Aram 
Khachaturian are familiar to the American public. 

World War II proved the stability of the Soviet Armenian 
state. The immediate and enthusiastic response of her peo- 
ple to the call to arms when the Nazis invaded the Soviet 
Union, their gallant engagements at the various fronts, 
their heroic, self-sacrificing labor at home, their unquench- 
able thirst for progress in the arts and sciences in the grim 
and frightful days of the war, all indicate that Armenia 
was indeed born anew, and henceforth will take her right- 
ful place among the family of nations. 





REV. CHARLES A. VERTANES is Director of the Armenian National 
Council of America, Secretary of the American Church Committee 
for Armenia, author of "Armenia Reborn" and editor of the quarterly 
journal on Armenian studies “Armenian Affairs." 


Above: Repatriates from Syria attending Erevan University. Below: 
Jeannette Yazychan (right), from Beyrouth, attends grade school. 










































A hero of Stalingrad (below) back on the collective farm. 300,006 
Red Army men including 72 generals came from Soviet Armenia. 


Below: The Supreme Patriarch Catholics of All Armenia, Kevork VI. 
—Sovfoto and Armenian National Council 
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WENTY-YEAR old Vassili Sviridov 

of the Donbas literally carries on ex- 
istence at three levels: below the surface 
of the earth as a Stakhanovite coal miner, 
on the earth and above it in the sky. 
The moment the cage brings him to the 
surface after his day shift in the mine he 
hurries to the bathhouse, then home for 
a quick meal and on out to the Stalino 
airfield. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
equally air-conscious boys and girls from 
16 or 17 on up, scattered over the Soviet 
Union. In Leningrad this summer before 
white night became day the trek to the 
airfield would begin; in Moscow hun- 
dreds went out at dawn each day to the 
Tushino airfield; in collective farms and 
factory towns as well as the big cities, 
aero clubs, and glider and parachute 
groups carry on before and after working 
hours and during vacation and weekends. 
There are reported to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 35,000 DOSAV (“Voluntary 
Society for Assistance to Aviation”) clubs 
in the country in addition to a number. 
of other air groups affliated to various 
sport organizations. The youngest air eri- 
thusiasts go in for building plane models. 

It is natural for youth to be airminded 
in such a vast land, which has developed 
so many heroes of both civilian and mili- 
tary aviation, and where air route mileage 
is today greater than the mileage of any 
other form of transportation—rail, river 
or highway. Interest in flying is also 
stimulated by the number of uses to 
which civil aviation is put which brings 
planes and plane personnel directly into 
contact with large numbers of people all 
over the Soviet republics, even in the 
most remote corners of the land. 

There is the story about the correspon- 
dent who landed from a plane at some 
point in the northernmost reaches of 
Siberia and went over and got into con- 
versation with an old tribesman he found 
seated outside his tent with his reindeer 
grazing nearby. Talk turned on the won- 
ders of life in the big cities far away, 
the crowded streets filled with rushing 
automobiles and people. The oldtimer 
had seen pictures of those autos—‘‘just 
like airplanes with the wings taken off,” 
he said. 

In addition to the large number of 
regular functions carried out by civil 
aviation, including passenger, mail and 
freight transport, spraying huge tracts 
of farm land with fertilizers from the 
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A NATION ON WINGS 


by 
AMY SCHECHTER 


air, aerial sowing of farmlands, aerial 
spraying against pests, fire patrol of 
timber lands and patrol of high tension 
lines, ambulance service to remote collec- 
tive farms and other points—civil pilots 
handle frequent special emergency mis- 
sions that dramatize the role of aviation. 
One such incident, featured in the So- 
viet press, involved flying a surgeon to 
save a farm woman in danger of dying 
in childbirth. The telegram asking for 
skilled aid came to Sverdlovsk late one 
evening, and the farm was located far 
from any landing field, which meant 
that the landing would have to be made 
in unknown territory at night. Pilot 
Cherniavsky flew surgeon Vitebsky out 
to the farm, landed in a forest glade, 
guided by the flames of campfires lit by 
members of the collective farm, the sur- 
geon operated and the woman’s life was 
saved. Hundreds of similar mercy flights 
bring aviation close to Soviet people. 
Then there is this sort of job carried 
out for collecive farmers: a thousand 
combine operators were flown a couple 
of thousand miles to aid Siberian collec- 
tive farms around Omsk, caught short- 
handed with a bumper crop. The com- 
bine operators were flown from Rostov 
and Krasnodar in the North Caucasus, 
and when the job was done were flown 
back home again. Costs were borne by 
the government on the basis that saving 
crops is in the interest of the country. 


Flying instructor with young workers, 










Another dramatic job was carried 
through with outstanding success by civil 
aviation for the population of oases and 
towns and settlements on the edge of 
the desert in Central Asia, menaced by 
shifting sands. Pre-war experience by 
the Civil Airfleet Scientific Institute 
jointly with the All-Union Plant Cult- 
vation Institute proved that the seeds 
of the saksaul shrub that thrives under 
desert conditions could be successfully 
sown by plane to bind the sands of these 
desert areas. (The saksaul shrub is also 
the chief fire wood in that area.) In 1946, 
the sowing of saksaul by air was begun 
on a large scale; the objective of anchor- 
ing these shifting sands was successfully 
attained; and a recent report tells of 
about a million acres wrested from the 
desert by this means in the two first 
post-war years. 

Earlier this year the New York Times 
noted that Aeroflot, the Soviet airline, 
was rated “. . . surprisingly . . . as one 
of the three biggest airlines in the world 
in 1948” in a comparative study released 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
C.A.B. assigned the Soviet airline second 
place, ranking only slightly under Amer- 
ica’s T.W.A., the Soviet company re- 
portedly flying 1,327,476 scheduled miles 
weekly during the base period used for 
the C.A.B. compilation as against the 
T.W.A. figure of 1,421,477 scheduled 


miles. There has been considerable dis- 
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cussion on the actual place of Soviet civil 
aviation; the figures that surprised the 
New York Times are not Soviet but 
United States figures. 

Some 500 air routes connect Moscow 
with the capitals of the Soviet republics, 
and leading cities and industrial: areas. 
Pre-war Leningrad had regular air service 
only to Moscow; now regular routes out 
of the city include Leningrad-Kiev-Odes- 
sa, Leningrad-Novosibirsk, Leningrad- 
Minsk - Rostov - Sochi, Leningrad - Sverd- 
lovsk, Leningrad-Gorky-Kuibyshev, Len- 
ingrad-Tashkent, Leningrad-Tallin-Riga- 
Kaliningrad. 

Pre-war, in 1937, the over-all length 
of air-routes in the Soviet Union was 
some 58,000 miles; by 1939 this had 
been increased to 85,077 miles; since the 
war, even with the huge amount of 
damage to be repaired, the figure went 
up to 93,150 miles by 1947, and the fig- 
ure set to be reached by the Five-Year 
Plan for aviation, ending in 1950, is 
108,675 miles. 

The great new industrial centers de- 
veloped in war years in the Urals, Si- 
beria and Central Asia, are now con- 
nected to the Soviet capital and other 
western points by air passenger and mail 
service; points in the Far East and far 
north that formerly took days and weeks 
to reach now can be reached in hours; 
the 4,347 mile air route to Khabarovsk, 
for example, established this year, is 
flown in 24 hours and under; the journey 
takes ten days by rail. The run from 
Moscow to Krasnoyarsk in Siberia is 16 
hours (1947 figure); the railroad journey 
takes six days. 

A great cut in flying time was made 
a year ago, when night-flights were re- 
sumed on Soviet airlines, as announced 
in June, 1948, by Lieutenant General A. 
Avseyevich, assistant chief of the Civil 
Air Fleet. For the first time, last year 
direct air communication was established 
between Moscow and such important dis- 
tant centers as Batum, Grozny, Kemero- 
vo, Chita and Syktyvkar, and Vladivos- 
tok, which is almost 4,800 miles distant, 
to which there are now ten flights month- 
ly. At the time it was opened the Mos- 
cow-Vladivostok line was described as 
the longest direct air route in the world, 
falling within the boundaries of one 
country. In addition to the big trunk 
lines there are the regional networks, 
and district circuit lines of special im- 
portance to the farm population, serving 
rural areas and isolated collective farms. 

The use of civil aviation for agricul- 
tural services and other special purposes 
naturally fell sharply during the war, but 
now has surpassed pre-war levels and is 
ising steadily, its use being peculiarly 
idapted to the Soviet’s large-scale social- 
‘st type of farming. 

Planes are being used on a large scale 
‘or subfeeding of crops, so far primarily 
ice, wheat and flax; the planes fly low 
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over the fields and scatter various sorts 
of mineral fertilizers, a quicker and more 
even distribution resulting; a study of 
winter wheat treated in this way, in 
1947-1948 showed a 20 per cent to 25 per 
cent increase in yield over fields treated 
in the ordinary way. 

One of the main agricultural aviation 
jobs is the widespread fight against ag- 
ricultural pests, especially in cotton, sug- 
ar-beet, vineyard and garden crops. 
Planes spread insecticides to destroy the 
boll-weevil in the Uzbekistan and other 
cotton areas; hundreds of thousands of 
acres of vineyards and orchards are ser- 
viced in Russia, Crimea and Centrai 
Asia. Perhaps the most important opera- 
tion of this sort has been against the 
locust menace, now almost completely 
wiped out in the age-old breeding 
grounds in Kazakhstan, the Transcau- 
casus and Central Asia. 

Pest control by plane has been found 
not only much speedier but more eco- 
nomical: it is estimated that planes can 
treat 2,500 acres of crops in eight to 
twelve man-days, where other means 
would require 800 to a thousand man- 
days for the same work, at four times 
the cost. 

A novel and somewhat startling ex- 
tension of the anti-pest service is wolf- 
hunting by low-flying planes in remote 
areas where wolves still figure as a seri- 
ous menace to livestock and human be- 
ings. The problem is serious enough to 
have been discussed at a recent confer- 
ence at the Central Civil Air Fleet Ad- 
ministration. In two months one of the 
pioneers of aerial hunting, Sergei Gor- 
bunov, shot 251 wolves. 

The spraying of malarial areas by plane 
has been carried on effectively for several 
years; pre-war over seven million mos- 
quito-infested acres were sprayed by 
plane, and a 50 per cent increase in this 
work is the development set for five 
post-war years; in Georgia, in 1946, the 
incidence of malaria showed a 50 per 
cent drop due to this treatment. 

Much has already been written about 
the extensive air ambulance service in the 
Soviet Union. The cut in this service 
forced by war conditions was swiftly 
remedied; and by 1945 flying ambu- 
lances covered almost five million miles. 
In the course of a recent six months, 
pilots of the air ambulance service in the 
Ukraine alone made 5,508 flights. These 
planes are used both to bring urgent cases 
from outlying districts to hospitals where 
top medical care is available, and to trans- 
port physicians to such areas; some am- 
bulance planes are outfitted with mobile 
X-ray installations and laboratories. 

In a land of immense impassable for- 
est areas and tundras, fire patrol by planes 
assumes a very great importance: mil- 
lions of feet of timber are saved annually 
by these air patrols which locate the fire 
and then fly fire-fighters to the spot; 





Young passengers who are flying 


from Viadivostok to Moscow. 


methods of chemical spraying of fires 
from planes is being developed. It is 
estimated that one light aircraft can in 
one month perform the equivalent of 
40,000 man-days of work in connection 
with fire patrol. The Five-Year Plan 
calls for doubling this work by 1950. 

An important development in recent 
years has been the use of planes in con- 
nection with archeological exploration. 
One of the first to make use of planes 
in his work was Professor Sergei Tolstov, 
head of the great Khorezm expedition 
which was described in a recent issue of 
Soviet Russia Today. Using light air- 
craft Tolstov’s expedition covered over 
9,000 kilometers of inaccessible desert 
areas of Central Asia, surveying some 
500 memorials of the great lost civiliza- 
tion of the ancient kingdom of Kho 
rezm. 

Extensive use is made of planes also 
for geological surveys, meteorological 
work, and for everyday uses like flying 
flowers and early fruit from the south to 
Moscow, Leningrad, Sverdlovsk and 
other industrial centers; flying freight ur- 
gently needed to new building sites, to 
various industrial points and to collective 
farms—such as spare parts, motors, pre- 
cision instruments, electric and radio 
equipment, or selected seeds. 

Experienced pilots are used in the civil 
air service and their job is well-paid. 
Some pilots have almost two million air 
miles to their credit; airports on the main 
routes have comfortable quarters for the 
plane personnel to spend the night in and 
meals free of charge; at the wide network 
of schools where personnel for the civil 
air service are trained, students get tui- 
tion and equipment free and a cash al- 
lowance. 
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Nikolai Borisenko (left), from Gorky Collective Farm in Moscow Region, who won the First All-Russian Collective Farm 
Chess Tournament. Right: Chess Master M. Kamyshev (in glasses) analyses one of the games in the tournament. 


FARMERS TAKE TO CHESS 


USSIA .has of course always been 

eminently chess-minded but not 
on the amazing scale of the last couple 
of decades. 

Recently Mikhail Botvinnik, who 
holds the world chess title, umpired a 
totally new sort of chess tournament— 
officially “The First All-Russian Chess 
Tournament of Collective Farmers.” 
The tournament was an immense un- 
dertaking and proved the great popu- 
larity of the game all through the Rus- 
sian Federation—in autonomous re- 
gions and republics such as the Bash- 
kir, Buryat-Mongolian, Chuvash and 
far northern Yakutia, where chess was 
unknown to the rural population in 
pre-Revolutionary days, as well as in 
Russia proper. In the Chuvash Repub- 
lic alone about 4,500 players took part 
in the first stages of the contest, and 
3,500 in Buryat-Mongolia. 

A total exceeding 103,000 farmers 
bee-keepers, tractor-drivers, farm elec- 
tricians and mechanics, horticulturists, 
cattlemen, farm office-workers, etc., 
participated, representing 12,000 col- 
lective farms; the tournament lasted 
for four months and more than 300,000 
games were played. 

Interest mounted to a climax when 
the finals were played in Moscow, with 
fifteen winners of preliminary contests 
participating. According to reports by 
chess experts a fine command of chess 
strategy and tactics was displayed by 
large numbers of players; and the level 
of the fifteen finalists, Botvinnik 
stated, was up to that of many chess 
masters in other countries. During 
the practice games with these finalists, 
chess masters M. Kamyshev and L. 
Aronin of Moscow stated that they 
had to play with great care and employ 
all their skill against their opponents. 

The organization of a tournament 
involving such large numbers in so 
many areas was necessarily quite a 
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complicated affair. The tournament was 
held in five stages; and an additional 
match had to be arranged between the 
two winners of the finals to decide the 
winner of the title. 

The opening stage was conducted in 
individual collective farms, involving 
the largest number of players. Then 
followed district competitions bringing 
together the winners of the collective- 
farm tournaments. Both the collec- 
tive farm and the district tournaments 
were elimination contests, in which a 
player dropped out after losing a 
game. The tournaments constituting 
the next stage—in the territories, re- 
gions and autonomous republics as 
well as the zonal tournaments and the 
finals were round-robin contests. 

The scale of the contests in the col- 
lective farms was so vast that chief 
umpire Botvinnik was compelled to 
prolong the tournament’s initial stage. 

The winner of the finals, Nikolai 
Borisenkov, whose picture appears 
above, a 32-year-old accountant of the 
Gorky Collective Farm in the Mozhaisk 
District, Moscow Region, interviewed 
in regard to the finals and his part in 
them, gave the following play-by-play 
account of these games which will, no 
doubt be comprehensible to chess en- 
thusiasts here too, if not to the non- 
chess playing layman: 

The start of the finals, held in one of 
Moscow’s finest halls, was a ceremonious oc- 
casion. The fifteen players were entering the 
concluding stage of the struggle for the honor 
of bearing the title of the first champion 
among the collective-farm players of the 
Republic. Chief umpire, Grandmaster Bot- 
vinnik set the chess-clocks going and the 
battle began. 

The very first rounds showed how well 
prepared the finalists were. In the third round 
I faced V. Prutovykh. He displayed a fine 
knowledge of the Queen’s Gambit, and we 
swung into the main variation of the ortho- 
dox defense. In the end I succeeded in out- 


playing my dangerous opponent. The thor- 
ough preparation of the strongest rural chess 
players became even more obvious in the 
fourth round. Playing black, V. Romanov, 
chairman of the Pugachev Collective Farm, 
Chkalov Region, chose the Ragozin system. 
In the game _ with Golik, Zhuravlev success- 
fully employed the Niemtsovich Defense. 

In my game against Kolganov, who comes 
from my own parts, I chose Chigorin’s sys- 
tem in the Queen’s Gambit, and won the 
game. After four rounds, V. Utyaganov of 
the Academician Williams Collective Farm 
in Chelyabinsk Region and I had 3.5 points 
each and became the leaders. In the next 
three rounds Utyganov scored three successive 
victories, securing a firm hold of the lead. This 
made the other participants mobilize all 
their will-power to catch up, but in the fol- 
lowing round the leader won again. How- 
ever, by winning both of my games in the 
eighth and ninth rounds I managed to reduce 
the gap and to level our chances. After ten 
rounds Utyaganov had 7.5 points out of 8 and 
I 5.5 points out of 6. By the 13th round, the 
situation had changed. I was leading with 9 
points out of 10, while Utyaganov, my nearest 
rival, had 7.5 points out of 9. Close behind 
us were Zhuravlev and Kolganov with 6.5 
points out of 8. There was considerable ex- 
citement among both participants and specta- 
tors in the 13th and 14th rounds and on the 
day the adjourned games were played off. 

Battling against the clock, I lost the ex- 
change through an oversight in a better posi- 
tion and lost to Yuzikhin. However, I partly 
made up for this, by winning my two ad- 
journed games. Utyaganov won two games 
as well as an adjourned game and drew an- 
other. Both of us thus had a total of 1! 
points before the last round. At the end of the 
day for adjourned games, however, it became 
clear that yet another contender, G. Zhurav- 
lev, who had gone through the tournament 
undefeated, had the same number of points. 
In the last round I came to grips with Utya- 
ganov, while Zhuravlev faced Yuzikhin. | 
had black and chose the Dutch Defense, 
which Botvinnik has so often chosen in deci- 
sive games. After 27 moves Utyaganov ad- 
mitted defeat. Zhuravlev beat his opponent, 
too. Thus, Zhuravlev and I shared first and 
second places. 
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A New Testimony Against War 
A review by MARY VAN KLEECK 


Industrial Sociologist 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN RELATIONS, 
SOME CONSTRUCTIVE CONSID- 
ERATIONS, A Report by a Working 
Party to Executive Board of Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, 
July, 1949. (Mimeographed) 


INCE its beginning in 1660, the So- 

ciety of Friends “has held a testi- 
mony against war.” Today, conscious 
of adherence to peace as its heritage, 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee establishes a working party to make 
proposals which might lessen tension 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. The group of sixteen 
worked together from March to June, 
1949, aided by the Committee’s infor- 
mation and experience gained in its 
service of relief in many nations. The 
resulting report contains an analysis of 
basic considerations, and specific rec- 
ommendations. These specifications are 
put forward to substantiate the “con- 
viction that the world can be so ordered 
as to eliminate war, or the threat of 
war, as an instrument of national 
policy.” 

The recommendations relate to the 
policy of the United States Govern- 
ment in three areas: economic policy in 
Europe, especially as affecting East- 
West trade; attitude towards Germany; 
and support for the United Nations. 
Attention is focused upon the United 
States, as the Report explains, not be- 
cause no change is considered to be 
desirable in the attitude of the Soviet 
Union, but because the working com- 
mittee is composed of United States 
citizens, with responsibility for their 
own government. The suggestions are 
limited to specific areas because of the 
urgent necessity to move forward at 
once, even with small steps, if the prog- 
ress “which must be made on a broad 
front” is to become possible. 

In its economic policy in relation to 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
the Report notes, the United States has 
established restrictions on trade which 
have retarded European recovery and 
“increased the psychological war po- 
tential in the USSR and Eastern Eu- 
rope.” It recommends that this policy 
should be changed to encourage East- 
West trade as basic in peace. Removal 
of restrictions would lessen tension. 
Specifically, the export policies of the 
Marshall Plan countries should be 
freed from the restrictive controls of 
United States policy. The Committee 
for European Economic Cooperation, 
which represents the Marshall Plan, 
should be encouraged by the United 
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States to cooperate more closely with 
the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, which will continue 
its responsibilities after Marshall Plan 
aid ends. It is urged that the United 
States should abandon its own restric- 
tions on normal trade with the USSR 
and Eastern Europe. 

The Report recommends that the 
political and economic unification and 
neutralization of Germany should be- 
come the objective of United States 
policy. Obviously, this calls for drastic 
reversal of present trends. Withdrawal 
of all occupation forces should follow 
unification. Non-discriminatory access 
to German industrial production should 
be assured to all countries. The Ruhr’s 
coal and steel should be allocated by 
the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. Germany itself should 
be “a party to an international conven- 
tion covering control, inspection and 
reduction of armament.” 

“Security against war” is “the most 
immediately urgent problem which the 
nations are apparently unable to solve 
alone.” Hence the need for strength- 
ening the United Nations. Detailed sug- 
gestions are made toward that end. 
Central in the program is the reduction 
of armaments. The United States 
should take the initiative in proposing 
new efforts to reach agreement for 
action. The connection between con- 
ventional armaments and atomic weap- 
ons should be recognized by simul- 
taneous conventions covering both. The 
United States should propose “an 
agreement to put present stocks of 
atomic weapons under United Nations 
Seal” (emphasis the reviewer’s), “and 
to halt the concentration of fissionable 
material pending UNAEC certification 
of legitimate uses fer such material.” 
The last suggestion, publicized before 
the recent announcement of an atomic 
“explosion” in the Soviet Union, takes 
on special interest for American-So- 
viet relations. 

Important as are these specific rec- 
ommendations for first steps toward 
new confidence in peace, even more 
important is the expressed conviction 
of the group that war is not inevitable 
and that improved relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion are possible. “Basic considera- 
tions,” upon which this conviction is 
founded, include among others the 
widespread “desire for peace”; the 
possibility and necessity for peaceful 
co-existence of two different systems; 
similarity of the two nations in their 
aim “to promote the general welfare”; 





and “the apparent fact that neither 
the United States nor the Soviet Un- 
ion intends at the present time to 
promote its foreign policy by means 
of military aggression.” 

To have faith in peace and to give 
concrete reasons for the faith, as do 
the Friends in this report, is a notable 
testimony against war. The more un- 
fortunate, therefore, as this reviewer 
sees it, is the use of phrases which 
have served as ammunition in the cold 
war against the Soviet Union; such as 
charges of “authoritarian police state,” 
“thought control,” and the alleged 
“announced policy of the Soviet lead- 
ers to work for the overthrow of all 
the governments in the world that 
they consider capitalist.” These and 
other characterizations are repeated as 
though they were indubitably true, 
though the Report concludes that such 
do not make peaceful relations impossi- 
ble. To this reviewer it appears that the 
Report would be greatly strengthened 
if the Friends could come to the reali- 
zation that their own resistance to war 
through three centuries has found a 
powerful, present-day counterpart in 
the testimony for peace which is actu- 
ally inherent in the socialism of the 
Soviet Union and of the new People’s 
Republics in Eastern Europe. Witness 
the efforts of Soviet diplomats to win 
agreement for collective security long 
before World War II; and their pres- 
ent, repeated proposals to outlaw the 
atom bomb by international agree- 
ment, linking it with reduction of all 
other armament exactly as the Friends 
now recommend. 


A Guide to 
Soviet Policies 


THE USSR AND WORLD PEACE. 
Speeches of Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
selected and edited by Jessica Smith. 
International Publishers, N. Y. 1949. 
129 pp. Cloth $.25, Paper $.75 


IS LITTLE BOOK is essential 
reading for anyone who wishes to 
understand the basic principles in So- 
viet foreign policy. It is of particular 
importance in connection with the cur- 
rent session of the United Nations As- 
sembly, providing important back- 
ground material on many of the vital 
issues now under discussion in the in- 
ternational body. The book contains 
the most important speeches by the 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union 
delivered at the Assembly of the 
United Nations held in Paris the latter 
part of 1948 and concurrent Security 
Council sessions. It also summarizes 
the proceedings of the May-June, 1949, 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The subjects taken up by Mr. 
Vyshinsky include atomic energy con- 
trol and arms reduction; the Berlin 
crisis; U.S, intervention in Greece; the 
veto power, or the principle of un- 
animity; the U.N. Declaration of 
Human Rights; and the question of 
Germany and Austria. 
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Be well informed on the most 
vital questions of the day. The 
publications below are indis- 
pensable to those who wish to 
contribute to a peaceful world. 


SOVIET “ANTI-SEMITISM” 
THE BIG LIE! 
Moses Miller 


A full and documented answer to the 
recent press slanders. 


5¢ each 


JUNGLE LAW 
OR HUMAN REASON? 


Jessica Smith 
What the North Atlantic Pact means 
to you in terms of jeopardizing peace 
and prosperity. 
10¢ each 


THE SCIENCE OF 
BIOLOGY TODAY 


Trofim Lysenko 


The address of the President of the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences of the USSR evoked by the 
international discussion on genetics. 


Cloth $1.25 Paper $.25 
FALSIFIERS OF HISTORY 


An historical document of World War 
Il. Containing the official Soviet reply 
to the State Department publication 
on the Nazi-Soviet documents AND 
the remarkable documented historical 
analysis “Diplomacy by Falsehood,” 
by Prof. Frederick L. Schuman. 


25¢; special low rate in quntity. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE COLD WAR 


D. N. Pritt 


The historical record set straight in 
an authoritative, concerted narrative. 


Cloth $1.25 Paper 40¢ 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
Dr. Harry F. Ward 


A scholarly study of Soviet democracy 
with clear answers to many questions 
including those that many Americans 
ask regarding Soviet elections. 


15¢, illustrated 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St.. New York 14 
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A Delightful Romantic Comedy 


A review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


THE TRAIN GOES EAST, a Soviet 
film in Magicolor produced at the 
Mosfilm Studios in Moscow; directed 
by Yuri Raizman; music by Tikhon 
Khrennikov. Cast includes Lydia 
Dranovskaya and Leonid Gallis. An 
Artkino Pictures release. 


ECENT Soviet films have caused 

considerable disturbance among 
the anti-Soviet cliché experts. For ex- 
ample, the film based on the life of the 
Russian plant breeder Michurin 
should, according to the cliché ex- 
perts, have been crudely propagan- 
distic; instead, it turned out to be a 
beautifully photographed, absorbing, 
sensitive, film biography on an adult 
level not even conceivable in present 
day Hollywood; and, instead of being 
authoritarian, it levelled one of the 
most penetrating attacks on _ institu- 
tionalized authority, in this case the 
hidebound Academy, that has ever 
been filmed. 

And now comes this delightful, 
romantic comedy, The Train Goes 
East that, within its smaller range, is 
securely within the allegedly lost 
great tradition of the Soviet screen. It 
proved so unmistakably first rate that 
a number of the New York reviewers 
had their anti-Soviet blinkers jolted 
right off their eyes and had to report, 
with varying degrees of grudging ad- 
miration, that a grand film, despite its 
Soviet origin, was to be seen. 

The story is of the simplest. A naval 
officer and a girl botanist, just gradu- 


a 


BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITER- 
ATURE by D. S. Mirsky, Edited by 
Francis J. Whitfield, Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1949. 553 pp., 
$5.00. 


HIS is an abridgement of Mirsky’s 

two major works on Russian liter- 
ature, his History of Russian Literature 
and his Contemporary Russian Litera- 
ture. In his condensation the editor 
has cut mainly from the latter volume 
where Mirsky dealt with young writ- 
ers whose major books were yet to be 
written; and where he made judg- 
ments upon the significance and effects 
of the Russian revolution that the pas- 
sage of time refuted. In this revision 
the book retains the readability that 
always distinguished it and some of 
its analyses have stood the test of 
time. But its predominant tone re- 
mains narrowly esthetic and helps to 
explain the difference in his career 
and that of Alexei Tolstoy, both of 
whom had been émigrés and both of 
whom came to accept the Soviet sys- 
tem and ended their self-exile from 
their country. Where Tolstoy made a 
second literary career for himself as a 


ated, board the same _ trans-Siberian 
train at Moscow for Vladivostok. His 
goal is a submarine of the Far-Eastern 
fleet; her’s some uncultivated acres in 
that new land where she is to lay out 
some new gardens. They meet, flirt a 
little, get into misunderstanding 
through the casual tall talk and mys- 
tification travelers like to indulge in; 
at one of the stops they miss their 
train and wangle a plane and a hay 
wagon in order to catch up; and they 
have other misadventures which add 
up, unexpectedly, to love. 

So there is love. And humor. And 
gay self criticism in the form of 
satirical thrusts at officials that, ac- 
cording to the cliché experts, could 
never happen there! No wonder the 
reviewers were confounded! 

Essentially the drama springs from 
an interplay of personality—that of 
the responsible, manly, resourceful 
Lavrentiev, in unwilling conflict and 
ever intrigued contact with that of the 
graceful, imaginative, lovely and ever 
feminine Sokolova. The film is 
wonderfully savory with the flavor of 
their personalities—though personality 
is another of the supposedly lost ele- 
ments in the Soviet Union. 

The acting in The Train Goes East 
is spirited and unfailingly effective 
even to the smallest bit parts. It is 
all the more remarkable then that 
Lydia Dranovskaya’s performance of 
Sokolova should be so outstanding. It 
establishes her at once among the lead- 
ing film actors of the actor-rich Soviet 
screen. 


IN BRIEF 


Socialist realist, Mirsky, wedded to his 
estheticist ideas, failed to establish 
himself with the Soviet public. The 
editor concludes the book with a brief 
summary of his own of Soviet litera- 
ture, which incorporates, though with- 
out the vituperation that characterizes 
other similar treatments, the current 
prejudices against Soviet culture. 


SELECTED STORIES, by Alexei Tol- 
stoy. Foreign Language Publishing 
House, Moscow. 639 pp. 


stories exhibits another facet of the 
remarkable writer who, after a period 
of émigré self exile, returned to the 
Soviet Union to begin a second and 
still more brilliant literary career as 
a Soviet novelist. The stories in this 
volume include examples of both the 
pre-revolutionary and _ the _ Soviet 
period. Four of them are of the length 
of short novels. American readers 
who have come to admire this writer 
for his Peter, the First and Road to 
Calvary will welcome this collection 
of hitherto untranslated stories. , 


7. collection of Alexei Tolstoy’s 
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32 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
AND STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 


(Continued from page 6) 


pudiation and to place responsibility for it on the USSR 
begins with the false accusation that at Yalta President 
Roosevelt made intolerable concessions to the Soviet Union. 
But former Secretary of State Stettinius, who was there, has 
written in his newly published Roosevelt and the Russians: 


The Story of Yalta: 


The Yalta record reveals that the Soviet Union made more con- 
cessions to the U.S. and Great Britain than were made to the Soviet 
Union by the U.S. or Great Britain. 


In Germany, U.S. policies have brought about the revival 
of Nazism, the rebuilding of the Ruhr war potential, the 
rehabilitation of cartels under American domination and 
finally the splitting of Germany and the setting up of a 
separate Western German state under reactionary leadership. 

The Soviet Union has made every effort to uphold the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements in its policies relating to Ger- 
many. The USSR has consistently sought to prevent the 
splitting of Germany which began with the setting up of 
Bizonia, the ultimate aim of which was forecast in a speech 
by John Foster Dulles in January, 1947, when he outlined a 
program for reviving the Ruhr’s war potential and integrat- 
ing it into Western Europe to be used against the East. Not 
until the Bonn regime was finally officially established this 
September did the Soviet Government agree to the setting up 
of a German government in the East. The significance of this 
step, which he called a turning point in the history of Eur- 
ope, was underlined by Premier Stalin in his message of 
congratulations to President Wilhelm Pieck and Chan- 
cellor Otto Grotewohl. Emphasizing the peaceful aims of the 
new German Democratic Republic, Stalin said: 


There is no doubt that the existence of a peace-loving democratic 
Germany, along with the existence of a peace-loving Soviet Union, 
excludes the possibility of new wars in Europe, makes an end to 
European bloodshed, and makes impossible the servitude of European 
countries under world imperialism. 


As in Germany, so elsewhere in Europe, U.S. policy has 
been to restore instead of destroy the last vestiges of Nazism 
and fascism, by overt means in the West, by the underground 
method of Project X in Eastern Europe. 

The United States has repeatedly by-passed the United Na- 
tions, and within the world organization has flouted its 
principles by making it an arena of power politics and an 
instrument to further the cold war against the USSR. 

The Soviet Union has consistently sought to keep the 
United Nations true to its purpose of maintaining peace. The 
first words of Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshinsky, 
landing on American soil for the current session were: 


The Soviet delegation has come to attend the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly with a firm decision to contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations. 


Mr. Vyshinsky’s first action was the submission of Soviet 
proposals condemning the preparations for a new war, urging 
an end to delays in adopting practical measures for uncondi- 
tional prohibition of atomic weapons, with adequate and 
rigid international control. He called upon the Big Five to 
conclude a pact of peace. 

The Soviet proposals for the destruction of atomic weapons 
‘ake on a new significance in the light of the now revealed 
‘act that they have had the atomic weapon since 1947. 

The Soviet Union has from the beginning supported 
‘lisarmament proposals in the United Nations, while insisting 
that atom bombs be included in any disarmament plan. It has 
‘greed to an arms census as a first step. At the Security Coun- 
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cil session on October 11, Soviet delegate Jacob Malik offered 
this simple and meaningful resolution: 


The Security Council recognizes it is essential that information 
should be submitted by states on conventional armaments and atomic 
weapons. 


It is clear that any arms census not including the atomic 
bomb would be senseless. In this resolution, the USSR of- 
fered to put all its cards on the table. 

Instead of welcoming these Soviet moves to save the peace, 
the United States has merely scoffed at them as “an attempt 
to fool the public” and has intensified its anti-Soviet maneuv- 
ers and war preparations. 

Instead of making the slightest gesture toward matching 
Soviet efforts to ease international tensions, the U.S. wilfully 
increased those tensions and gravely jeopardized the useful- 
ness of the UN by bringing Yugoslavia into the Security 
Council. This move was in flagrant contravention of the 
agreed-upon procedure whereby this seat should have gone 
to a choice of Eastern Europe, in this case Czechoslovakia. 

The latest Soviet peace proposals offer a new inspiration 
and focus to the mighty mass movement for peace develop- 
ing and expanding all over the world, and especially to the 
peace forces of our own country which have a grave respon- 
sibility before all other peoples to halt our government’s mad 
race to pile up armaments and unleash a new war. 

These proposals coincide with the will for peace of the 
American people, which is finding expression in widening 
groups, encompassing leading figures in fields of religion, 
social work, science, culture and public life. 

The 1,200 delegates from all parts of the country who 
gathered in Chicago, October 1 at the National Labor Con- 
ference for Peace, and heard the stirring appeals of Henry 
A. Wallace and Vito Marcantonio and others for a new 
foreign policy, vigorously expressed this will. The delegates 
called on labor to fight for an immediate conference between 
the U.S. and USSR to end the cold war, for UN action to 
outlaw atomic weapons, for international agreement on uni- 
versal disarmament, for defense of democratic liberties at 
home, and for providing jobs for millions of Americans by 
lifting trade embargoes and promoting increased trade with 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and China. 

This anniversary month is an appropriate time to intensify 
all movements for peace. The National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship has taken the initiative in promoting meet- 
ings centered on the dual anniversaries of November 7 and 
November 16, the latter marking the 16th anniversary of 
the establishment of US-USSR diplomatic relations. 

The urgency for every citizen to speak up has never been 
greater. The issue is peace or war, life or death. We must 
demand of our government with all our strength that the 
choice of our country must be for peace and for life. The way 
is outlined in the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements, which 
committed us to maintain postwar international unity as a 
sacred obligation. 

We must demand that the men in Washington show them- 
selves capable of the type of statesmanship these times re- 
quire. The aim of statesmanship is to make friends. Let us 
have done with calling our great wartime friend our “only 
potential enemy.” Let us have done with policies that can 
only create and multiply enemies for our country throughout 
the world. The Soviet Union has been and remains a great 
potential friend. Let the recognition of this truth be the foun- 
dation of our foreign policy. Not in deadly atomic conflict, 
but only through peaceful competition can what we love 
in America survive. Only through a policy of learning to live 
and cooperate with the growing socialist sector of the world 
can this green and pleasant land of ours become again a green 
and pleasant place to dwell. 


Jessica SMITH 
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RUSSIA-AN INTERPRETATION 


(Continued from page 15) 


4. Vigorous effort is being made to 
make labor a matter of honor, to abolish 
the concept of “menial” service and ut- 
terly to extinguish race prejudice, and 
caste lines based on income, birth or 
kind of work done. This has not been 
yet completely accomplished, but more 
has been done than in most lands. 

The object of the Russian unions is 
not strike, since the comprehensive labor 
legislation and the machinery for ad- 
justing grievances make the use of the 
strike method unnecessary except in rare 
cases. Since management and labor have 
common interests in the USSR, the trade 
unions have the two complementary aims 
of increasing production and improving 
the living and cultural standards of the 
workers. The union discusses every phase 
of work and wages face to face with 
management. 
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5. Planned industry, so as to make suf- 
ficient capital goods for future develop- 
ment and at the same time enough con- 
sumers goods and services as to make 
life livable and even enjoyable has been 
very difficult amid war and the vast ef- 
fort of the world to deprive Russia of 
imports and markets. Nevertheless, the 
Russian people have bravely borne depri- 
vation of luxuries and even necessities in 
order to furnish machines, power and 
protection which may one day make 
every Russian comfortable, healthy and 
educated. 

6. In the realm of the education of 
children, the technical and professional 
training of youth and adult acculturation 
by art, literature and popular science, the 
Soviet Union has made remarkable ad- 
vance. It may be criticized on the score 
of propaganda toward certain ideals; on 
the charge of narrowness and pedantry 
in many fields; but as compared with 
the anarchy and license of America and 
the ignorance of Asia, Russia has a right 
to be proud of the work of a single gen- 
eration. 

7. In the matter of democracy of gov- 
ernment, the USSR has been most widely 
and bitterly criticized. This criticism, 
however, must first be examined in the 
light of what the Western world has ac- 
complished in this same democracy. 

Democracy, in the sense of the unco- 
erced rule of the masses of people, exists 
today in few if any countries, and this is 
because in matters affecting the main in- 
terests of human life, democratic rule is 
seldom allowed. Today in the leading 
lands, industry conducted by incorpo- 
rated wealth is the chief activity and in 
industry, democratic rule is only begin- 
ning to be acknowledged. We therefore 
call democracies those countries where 
the popular will has largest influence in 
the industrial state; but this we know is 
not complete democracy and a country 
like ours comes nearer being ruled by 
industry than industry to being ruled by 
the popular vote. Here now comes a new 
state, the Union of Soviet Republics which 
seeks to substitute the people’s state for 
private industry. How far does democ- 
racy rule here? 

Russia does not pretend to have yet 
achieved pure democracy. She does have 
democratic processes and steadily and 
increasingly she is preparing 200,000,000 
people to be able to exert complete demo- 
cratic control of her land through popular 
education, selection of talent and adult 
propaganda. If the threat of foreign in- 
terference were not so constant, the goal 
of complete democracy would be more 
quickly reached. 


The Soviets started a generation ago, 
with a population too ignorant and in. 
experienced to run a state, much less a 
state capable of conducting modern in- 
dustry. It started with a dictatorship, but 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, under 
the leadership of the Communist Party, 
which can in no way be equated with 
the dictatorship of Hitler. Lenin and his 
followers faced a three-fold task: to 
educate near 200,000,000 in knowledge 
and modern technique; to organize 
meantime a government and industry 
capable of conducting a state, and indus- 
try with capital and goods which would 
sustain and enlarge the life of all Rus- 
sians; to defend this state against an 
organized and powerful Europe deter- 
mined to overthrow it by any and all 
means. It was a task more than Hercu- 
lean; that it even began accomplishment 
in our day is a miracle; that it succeeded 
so far as it has gives one renewed faith 
in mankind. The Soviets have begun to 
prepare the people for democracy by one 
of the best educational systems on earth, 
from kindergarten to adult education to 
wide extent. They have begun the prac- 
tice of democracy by giving the village, 
the shop, the farm and city ward, wide 
freedom of thought, criticism and action; 
arousing a vivid interest and wide popu- 
lar participation in public affairs not 
simply political but industrial. They have 
erected a state government resting on 
direct election from village to Supreme 
Soviet. But complete democratic control 
does not yet exist. Over all this organ- 
ization rests as a restraining hand a con- 
cept of scientific guidance under Marx- 
ism, as interpreted by Lenin and 30 years 
of actual experience. The interpretation 
and application of this concept is in the 
hands of the Communist Party, an in- 
tegrated and disciplined group which 
holds the state in stern control. But the 
power of this Party rests on the consent 
of an increasingly intelligent electorate, 
which has today the constitutional power 
to curb it when they will. The mass of 
Russians stand back of this Party today 
and are now willing, as yesterday, to 
sacrifice 15,000,000 lives to defend their 
way of life. This is not full democracy, 
but it approaches it faster than we re- 
treat from it. 

I hope from this sketch of the Soviet 
Republics, it can be understood why on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th of last August, 
in the Hall of Nobles, where once Leon 
Trotsky sneered at Lenin as a failure, 
there met in Moscow 1,000 representa- 
tives from all ends and every race in 
Russia, to say that peace for Russia was 
not a theory but a grim necessity. Four- 
teen nations joined them in this demand, 
but only one American represented our 
140 million people. It was a distinction 
which neither I nor the rest of America 
enjoyed. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


erman’s son arrived in Moscow to study,” 
someone said. “Well, without Lomono- 
sov there would have been no Mendele- 
yev, and without Mendeleyev no Ver- 
nadsky and Fersman and Ivanenko, and 
without them our country would not 
today have mastered the secrets of atomic 
energy which our scientists are now ap- 
plying to all kinds of peaceful construc- 
tion. When Lomonosov arrived in Mos- 
cow he was alone. No one stood behind 
him. But when you, Damei Alan, came 
to this Soviet city, two hundred million 
people stood behind you.” 

The roast mutton and buckwheat had 
been served and enjoyed. Boxes of Cau- 
casian sweets lay on the table, bottles of 
a nutty wine from Central Asia were 
opened. The radio played quietly, relay- 
ing Glinka’s Ivan Sussanin from the 
Grand Opera House. 

Conversation had fallen into that fa- 
miliar pattern when each in turn made 
his contribution, summoning up all those 
aids of expressive gesture, or vivid phrase 
and illuminating anecdote which the or- 
dinary Soviet citizen, nurtured on fine 
literature, has at his command. What 
Gogol described as “our vivid and ac- 
curate language, not describing objects, 
but reflecting them, as in a mirror.” 

Suddenly Sasha the schoolboy said, 
“Dad, do you know that tomorrow’s 
just eight years since I was evacuated?” 

It was as though the shadow of war 
had passed across the room. We were 
silenced. 

Then Natasha Kuznetsov asked: 

“How can they doubt our peaceful 
intentions? When will they understand 
that we are not a danger? Can they point 
to a single word, a single act that threat- 
ens them? 

“Would we be rebuilding our cities 
and carrying out plans to feed the unborn 
of the next generation and the one after 
that if we expected war? Would tens of 
thousands of our people be investing 
their money in building their own homes, 
would the believers be raising collections 
in the churches to gild their towers and 
restore their monuments if they feared 
war?” 

“Remember what Pushkin wrote over 
a century ago, Natalia Grigorievna,” the 
scientist said. “ ‘Europe has always shown 
herself as ignorant about Russia as she 
is ungrateful to her.’ ” 

“Happily,” the farmer added, “happily, 
there are two Europes, and the Europe 
that helped us beat the fascists is on our 
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side; and as for the others . . . well I’ve 
never known a field without weeds.” 

And the talk went back to literature 
and football and travel and the plastic 
bending of metal and lemon groves in 
the Crimea and Sholokhov’s impending 
new novel and progress on the new Uni- 
versity building and the relative qualities 
of the new radio sets on sale. And Sasha 
was packed off to bed and the guests 
embraced Vladimir and Natasha heartily 
and went off arm in arm down the mid- 
dle of the street and little Galya was 
brought back from the neighbor’s and 
then, for a while the Kuznetsovs talked 
quietly together, looking ahead into the 
future. Not complacently, not without 
measuring the obstacles on the way, but 
hopefully and cheerfully. 
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ing themselves firmly with the Soviet 
Union for the simple reason that history 
has proved to them that it is in their in- 
terest to do so. 

An enormous responsibility rests upon 
the shoulders of democratic-minded 
peace-loving Americans on the issue of 
China. Through the struggle for friend- 
ship and growing political and commer- 
cial relations with the new China we can 
greatly strengthen our own fight for 
democratic rights within our country and 
for a peaceful foreign policy. We must 
insist upon immediate recognition of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. We must in- 
sist upon full commercial relations on a 
basis of complete equality. We must find 





a hundred ways to cement the deep 
friendship which already exists between 
the people of our two countries. 

And we must remember that none of 
these objectives can be achieved until the 
cold war against the Soviet Union has 
been stopped and replaced by the police 
of cooperation between the U.S. and the 
USSR for which President Roosevelt 
fought. China and the Soviet Union to- 
day belong to the same camp of peace; 
it is impossible to strive for friendship 
with the one while being hostile to the 
other. 

Let us celebrate the Thirty-Second An- 
niversary of the Russian October Revo- 
lution and the birth of the new Chinese 
People’s Republic by raising the cry: 
Friendship With Both China and the 


Soviet Union! 
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American-Soviet relations that ought now 
to take place, it is of the highest im- 
portance that Americans should realize 
the folly and falsity of the widespread 
view that the Soviet Government wants 
war or is plotting war. The Soviet regime 
has made its share of mistakes in foreign 
policy, but I do not believe that it has 
the slightest intention of launching mili- 
tary aggression with the aid of atomic 
weapons or any other kind. Both its 
own self-interest and the socialist prin- 
ciples that guide it make the establish- 
ment of international peace one of the 
primary goals of the Soviet Republic. 

Yet the major aspects of American 
foreign policy since the death of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt—the Tru- 
man Doctrine, the cold war, the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic Pact with 
its huge military appropriations for West- 
ern Europe—have all been principally 
based on the alleged danger of Soviet 
aggression. It is time for the American 
people to understand the disastrous con- 
sequences that necessarily flow from a 
policy founded on a fundamental un- 
truth. Take the economic consequences, 
for example. The American Government, 
on the grounds that it must do every- 
thing possible to weaken Soviet military 
potential, put so many restrictions on the 
export of goods to the USSR that the 
total value of shipments to that country 
from the United States fell from $90,- 
864,471 in the first six months of 1947 
to $24,945,633 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948 to $5,813,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1949. The Truman 
administration has pursued the same gen- 
eral policy in relation to the nations of 
Eastern Europe and has influenced the 
Western European countries to follow 
suit as regards both Eastern Europe and 
Soviet Russia. This has been one of the 
prime causes for the unfortunate decline 
in East-West trade in Europe. 

During these years the countries of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
have been most desirous to have normal 
trade relations with Western Europe and 
the United States. The lack of such rela- 
tions has been a handicap to those lands 
in their post-war economic reconstruc- 
tion; but their lack has been even more 
of a handicap to Western Europe. The 
USSR and Eastern Europe have been 
able to adjust to the drop in East-West 
trade, but Western Europe and Great 
Britain have not been able to adjust. And 
this is one of the fundamental reasons 
for the British crisis. Let us remember, 
too, that Britain’s military budget was, 
before devaluation of the pound, equiva- 
lent to more than $3,000,000,000 a year, 
of which the expenditures in dollars 
amounted to over 700 million, almost 
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half of the entire English dollar deficit. 
One would have thought that a reduc- 
tion of Britain’s armament expenses 
would have been more seriously consid- 
ered in the recent Anglo-American con- 
ference concerning the critical British 
situation. But, no, the exigencies of the 
insane cold war ruled out that sort of 
solution. 

As to American-Soviet business rela- 
tions, Soviet Russia stands ready to re- 
sume normal trade on a reciprocal basis 
at any time. Naturally the USSR will 
benefit from such trade, but the U.S.A., 
with its 1949 recession, its millions of 
unemployed and its need for foreign 
markets, stand to gain just as much, if 
not more. Brisk American-Soviet trade 
approaching the levels of 1947 could 
create in short order hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional full-time jobs in 
America. We may hope that the U.S. 
Department of Commerce’s approval in 
September of the export to the Soviet 
Union of $500,000 worth of oil field ma- 
chinery means that the Truman admin- 
istration is beginning to think in terms 
of economic realities. 

What I am really asking in this article 
is that Americans, no matter what their 
political affiliation, show intelligent self- 
interest in regard to foreign affairs. In- 
telligent self-interest would seek out the 
essential truth about the Soviet socialist 
system and cease to under-rate it either 
in the field of atomic energy or in the 
general sphere of economic achievement 
and potentialities. It would recognize 
that the Soviet Republic seeks world 
peace and that the hysterical fear of 
Soviet military aggression, which has 
come to constitute almost a national psy- 
chosis, is unjustified. It would under- 
stand, too, that the drastic decline in 
East-West trade over the past few years 
actually has hurt Western Europe and 
the United States more than Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. Finally, 
intelligent self-interest would realize that 
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the cold war, and the unfortunate re- 
taliations it has aroused on the part of 
the USSR, has made the international 
outlook progressively worse, in terms of 
economics as well as politics, and that it 
is high time to call off this stupid cold 
war in favor of true international coop- 
eration through the United Nations. 

The new situation created by Soviet 
atomic developments opens up hopeful 
possibilities for such cooperation and for 
a genuine improvement in American- 
Soviet relations. The statesmen of the 
world now have the chance to make a 
fresh start; it would be tragic if they did 
not take advantage of the great oppor- 
tunity before them. 
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ported, it becomes plain that the eco- 
nomic sector of the cold war has no 
solution for the social ills that commu- 
nism proclaims itself able to remove. 
On this basis alone the cold war policy 
needs to be rejected. In the gospel pic- 
ture of the Day of Judgment for all na- 
tions no great sins are charged against 
those sent into outer darkness. Their 
failure to meet pressing human needs 
was the ground of sentence. 

There is a positive as well as a neg- 
ative side to the cold war that even 
more clearly reveals its incapacity to 
meet the great needs of our day. Behind 
the “artificial alarm” of Soviet aggres- 
sion, concealed by the false picture of 
Soviet responsibility for all the failures 
to agree in the U.N., is the advance of 
American financial power in Europe, 
Asia, Latin America and Africa. With 
it everywhere goes the cold war against 
communism. This is not aggression by 
the United States. It is the aggression of 
its financial hierarchy, the leaders and 
controllers of that sector of our popula- 
tion which operates through investment 
income, and lives in large part from it. 
This aggression is now subsidized and 
protected by the state in whose councils 
the representatives of the financial 
hierarchy now sit for the first time as 
policy makers. The objective of this ag- 
gression is the greatest economic empire 
in history. 

This is economic imperialism in its 
highest stage and should be distinguished 
from its other historic phases as financial 
imperialism. Of course it does not seek 
territory. Nor merely trade. It does seek 
and get raw materials, industrial plants 
and investment areas. It is getting and 
establishing industrial plants in the 
Marshall Plan countries. It is using that 
along with the Atlantic Pact, to compel 
Great Britain to yield a part of its invest- 
ment field, in the home land as well as 
in the basic raw-material colonial areas. 
It is this financial aggression, not democ- 
racy, which the cold war was called 
into being to protect. Its specific objec- 
tive is to keep communism out of, or re- 
move it from, areas which American 
investment capital has entered or wishes 
to enter; or where bases are needed (as 
in the Mediterranean and Middle East) 
to defend the joint interests of high fi- 
nance and a state headed for war. It is 
this imperialist aggression which dictates 
the supplanting of the effort to meet 
the pressing need for adjustment be- 
tween two social systems by the attempt 
to eliminate communism. 

In this situation the claim that the 
cold war is the way to a peaceful world 
is either blatant hypocrisy, catastrophic 
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self deception, or a compound of both. 
Everywhere the cold war operates it is 
compelled to use anti-democratic forces 
as its allies and instruments. Can they 
bring peace? Let the people of Spain, 
of Greece, of China, answer! When did 
imperialism ever bring peace? What 
was the outcome of the Pax Romana? 
Of the Pax Britannica? Have we no 
higher mission than to add an im- 
perialist Pax Americana to that list for 
the enlightenment of a later generation? 
Today, all around the globe, all across 
the Seven Seas—in Indonesia, Indo- 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, Africa, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
how many more places?—the judgment 
of the ancient Hebrew prophet upon the 
rulers of his time is being writ large: 
“They cry peace, and there is no peace.” 

How can there be peace, when the 
democratic process by which the people 
could halt the progress of our war-breed- 
ing financial imperialism is being un- 
dermined by lying propaganda and 
destroyed by stark repression? A policy 
that requires anti-democracy abroad 
needs anti-democracy at home. How 
much of the Bill of Rights is left the 
generation that has tolerated the Un- 
American Activities Committee and 
submitted to the subversive list dictator- 
ship of Truman and his lackey Clark? 
What will the tattered remnants be 
worth to those who come after us if the 
Trial of the 12 succeeds in outlawing 
the Marxist classics and political action 
for social change? 

The issue brought to the surface by 
the cold war and the expansion of fi- 
nancial dominion that motivates it, is the 
conflict between the democracy of our 
political philosophy and the imperialism 
of our economic practice. The question 
of war or peace is the question of which 
is to win. “No man can continue to 
serve two masters,” said the carpenter 
of Nazareth. And again “The house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 
And Lincoln added: “A nation cannot 
endure half slave and half free.” 

Upon which side of the dual nature 
of our body politic wins control the pos- 
sibility of two social systems living to- 
gether in peace for a time depends. That 
they can so live is still affirmed in the 
Soviet Union, as it has been for years 
in the writings of its leaders, by both 
the government press and the papers of 
the people’s organizations. It is accom- 
panied by expressions of confidence that 
the people of this land will change the 
course of their foreign policy before it 
is too late. This makes concrete the con- 
dition, expressed or implied in Stalin’s 
several statements to foreign visitors, 
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that the two systems could live together 
and continue to cooperate in peace as 
they had in war. That cooperation was 
for the destruction of fascism, the pre- 
servation of democracy. The implied 
condition was that each go on develop- 
ing its democracy. Then for example, as 
the Soviet General in announcing the 
ending of military control in Eastern 
Germany reminded us, they could join 
in securing the democratization and 
demilitarization of Germany. Here it 
clearly means using our democracy to 
keep our new imperialists from taking 
us into war. In the longer view it means 
extending democratic controls to the 
economic process, changing it from a 
monopolistic breeder of war into a 
mutual attempt to meet common needs, 
nationally and internationally. 

This possibility opens up a practical 
substitute for the cold war. The com- 
mon need now breaking through the 
barriers our cold war policy has set up 
in Europe is the need for trade. Along- 
side this is the need of Eastern Europe 
for capital goods and credits for its 
planned improvements, and the need of 
our capitalists for markets for their 
heavy industry and their war profits. 
There is a way to meet these needs con- 
structively. It is not a dream of vision- 
aries. Its practicability has been proved 
in history. After the counter-revolution 
in the USSR and the NEP, when five- 
year planning began, there was a period 
of peace and constructive relations be- 
tween the U.S. and the USSR. Capital- 
ism helped the growth of socialism with 
its machines, its credits, its technicians. 
Socialism helped prolong the life of 
capitalism. Cultural exchange increased 
understanding on both sides and _pro- 
duced some common undertakings. It 
would be more difficult now. It would 
require restraints on both side, but with 
the abandonment of the cold war the 
pressures on other nations it has devel- 
oped would ease off. It can be done, if 
the American people want to do it. 

Is there any doubt that the Soviet 
leaders and people would respond to 
such a change of course? This in gen- 
eral was what Molotov proposed in place 
of ERP. Let your capital goods and your 
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crédits be available to us and our as- 
sociate nations without the political 
strings of your Marshall Plan, was what 
he said in substance. That they will pay 
any reasonable price to escape the war 
they will not fight unless they are at- 
tacked is sufficiently established by their 
history. As Marxists they seek the goal 
of a warless world along with all those 
who have drawn that moral inspiration 
from the same source—the vision of the 
great Hebrew prophet of the inrplements 
of war transformed into instruments 
of production. This moral goal is also 
for them an imperative of their eco- 
nomic need, which they have sought 
time after time to implement in disar- 
mament discussions. They will not risk 
the loss of all they have so arduously 
rebuilded, and all the developments 
they now plan by any revolutionary ad- 
venturism in other lands. They know 
that the use of our capital and our 
energies in ways of peace instead of war 
will produce further democratic devel- 
opment here. They have confidence, as 
the Soviet writer Konstantin Fedin has 
just reminded us, “that the inherent laws 
of capitalist development are inevitably 
leading to the replacement of capitalist 
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be expanded to include correspondence 
courses, night classes, adult secondary 
schools, trade schools, special schools for 
backward groups, for the handicapped, 
etc. As new needs appear, schools are set 
up to meet them. So Mrs. King tells us 
how, when the vast project for reforesta- 
tion lacked experts—more forestry schools 
were organized; when the Ministry of 
Home Affairs needed help—new legal 
technicums were established. Especially 
significant are the schools for working 
youth. These were opened to meet the 
needs of the young boys and girls de- 
prived by war of their chance for learn- 
ing. Many of these young people had 
entered work and at the end of the war 
would not quit their jobs for schools. 
So special arrangements were made to 
permit them to continue on the job and 
still make up their lost education. Al- 
ways this was done in the hope that they 
might wish to go or to higher schools 
when equipped to do so. It must be 
emphasized that Mrs. King makes it 
clear that all these various courses are a 
part of the total plan and must meet 
its requirements and standards. 

The task of the teacher does not stop 
at the school door. Educators are re- 
sponsible too for the general guidance 
of leisure time activities. Says Mrs. 
King: “The purpose of leisure facilities 
is to allow for the satisfaction of the 
universal need for beauty present in 


relations by Socialism, and that Social- 
ism will naturally and logically be fol- 
lowed by Communism, the highest stage 
of Socialism.” Consequently they will 
do anything that any people can do with 
self-respect to save the world of tomor- 
row from the aftermath of atomic- 
biclogical warfare. 

The outcome is squarely up to the 
American people. China is their warn- 
ing. When the oldest organized society 
in the world enters the new era it means 
that the “stars in their courses” are fight- 
ing against those who planned the cold 
war. From here on out its failures will 
increase. There is only one way to a 
peaceful world. It begins with some con- 
structive economic arrangement between 
the capitalist and the socialist nations 
that will make possible the increase of 
democracy on both sides. If the Ameri- 
can people will take this way, rejecting 
completely the cold war, its makers and 
its anti-democracy, they can be assured 
from the record the same cooperation 
from the Soviet Union they received for 
the defeat of Hitler. It will involve more 
difficulties than arose in that mutual en- 
deavor, but they can, as they were then, 
be overcome. 


every child and to provide opportunities 
for creative activity and self-expression.” 
The channels for self-expression are of 
tremendous scope. Museums, libraries, 
children’s theaters, scientific societies, lit- 
erary circles, sports clubs and singing 
clubs, camps and excursions are an in- 
tegral part of the plan. They are of 
national concern and are given the dig- 
nity and support that the schools them- 
selves receive. 

“Russia Goes to School” is an excel- 
lent title for this book which gives such 
an inspiring picture of a people who 
conceive education as a life process em- 
bracing the entire person and who are 
determined to provide it in fullest 
measure for all. 

The professional educator will learn 
much from it, the honest student of So- 
viet culture will find the book an in- 
valuable contribution to understanding 
the fundamental motivations of the So- 
viet society. 

The book leaves this reader at least 
with a great desire to learn more—much 
more—about the many aspects of educa- 
tion in that country. It arouses a hope 
that there may be more translations of 
Soviet educational material and that 
Mrs. King, who brings to the task a 
wealth of understanding and first-hand 
knowledge of teaching and of the So- 
viet philosophy, will give us another, 
more intensive book to follow this one. 
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Times, Oct. 2) that “one idea being 
discussed (in Washington) is a limited 
convention under which both the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union would agree not 
to use atomic weapons under any cir- 
cumstances for, say, six months or a 
year, during which negotiations for an 
acceptable atomic treaty could be con- 
ducted.” 

If such a “limited convention” can be 
discussed, people will ask “why not a 
permanent convention? And why not 
cne to include not only atomic weapons, 
but all weapons of mass destruction?” 
For example, Bacterial Warfare specifi- 
cally comes under the jurisdiction of the 
UN Atomic Energy Committee. Hither- 
to, the UNAEC has ignored proposals 
made by the American Association of 
Scientific Workers to consider BW, al- 
though BW clearly may be a more de- 
structive mass weapon than even the 
atomic bomb. 

The American public is coming to 
realize that neither we nor the USSR 
can be defeated by an atomic blitzkrieg. 
Hence, that there is no need for the 
drummed up hysteria of fear, of arms 
races, and of atomic secrecy, with all 
their concomitants of billions wasted 
on alliances and military preponderance, 
of loyalty checks, thought control, and 
other infringements on our traditional 
civil liberties. It will come to realize— 
and the sooner the better—that our pol- 
icy of “containing” communism is a fail- 
ure, and a dangerous failure, because 
from it has stemmed the drive for a 
“preventive war” and from it stems the 
concept that war is inevitable. 

The foreign policy based on “contain- 
ment” must be abandoned. In its place 
we can substitute Roosevelt’s ideal of 
international cooperation through the 
UN, an ideal and an organization that 
have been steadily undermined by Presi- 
dent Truman’s policies. Effective inter- 
national cooperation between East and 
West will be achieved first by lifting 
the economic blockade on the USSR 
and by priming East-West trade with a 
large loan. These steps would help our 
own economic difficulties and those of 
Western Europe. They would make un- 
necessary the ruinous growth of military 
budgets; the desperate search for allies 
which has sundered the world; the hys- 
terical hoarding of non-existent scien- 
tific “secrets”; the mad drive for 
thought control and against civil liber- 
ties. 

It is useful to explore briefly why my 
prediction in 1946 on the time schedule 
of Soviet atomic energy (less than 2 
years) proved considerably more accurate 
than the predictions of experts, such as 
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ATOMIC ENERGY POINTS THE WAY 


many atomic scientists (5 to 15 years) 
and of General Groves (15 to 20 years). 
I believe the reason lay in the accuracy 
of my basic assumption, namely, that 
Soviet science, technology, and industry 
are the equals of our own in brains, skill, 
and ability. On this assumption I calcu- 
lated the schedule for the development 
of the bomb by our own science and 
technology and transferred it to the 
Soviet time table. It involved no secret 
information, and anyone starting with 
the same assumption could have reached 
my conclusion on the basis of data pub- 
lished in the Smythe Report. 

It now appears that the USSR actually 
developed the bomb as early as 1947, 
somewhat ahead of our own schedule. 
This does not necessarily mean that So- 
viet science and technique are superior 
to ours. Soviet scientists no doubt learned 
much from the Smythe Report; the 
USSR, in peacetime, could devote a rela- 
tively larger effort to atomic energy than 
we could during the course of the war. 

The inaccurate predictions that the 
USSR would have the bomb only in 
1952, or even as late as 1965, I believe 
were based on the fashionable but 
wrong practice of minimizing the sci- 
ence, technology and industrial power 





of the Soviet Union. “Information” of 
this type frequently appears in the New 
York Times from the pens of its “ex- 
perts,” Lissner and Schwartz, and was 
recently compiled by a similar congeries 
under the aegis of The New Republic. 
I think the prevalence of this. wrong 
view is important, because .it probably 
accounted for our ludicrous attempt to 
maintain atomic “secrets” and to bar- 
gain with them at the UNAEC. It prob- 
ably also helped to obtain the acqui- 
escence of many scientists to atomic 

secrecy and the loyalty witch hunts. 
Even now, it is seriously propounded 
that the USSR acquired atomic energy 
so quickly because it is said to have em- 
ployed German scientists! The pundits 
have apparently forgotten (if they ever 
knew) that the fundamental discoveries 
of nuclear fission came from British, 
French, German, and Italian scientists. 
Many of these and other “foreigners” ini- 
tiated and contributed mightily during 
the war to the development of the atomic 
bomb. However, the atomic bomb has 
become so identified as an American 
monopoly that the historical record is 
becoming falsified. For example, the 
New York Times (Sept. 25) tabulated 
a chronology of the A-Bomb in which 
January, 1939 is noted as follows: “fission 
of uranium atom accomplished for the 
first time by physicists in America and 
abroad” (italics mine). This is not true. 
( Please turn page.) 
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The first publication appeared early in 
January, 1939 in Germany (Hahn and 
Strassman). The results were confirmed 
later that month by Joliot in France and 
by Frisch in Denmark, before the first 
American experiments (instigated by a 
“foreigner,” Bohr) were carried out at 
Columbia University as planned by an- 
other “foreigner” Fermi and the Ameri- 
cans Pegram and Dunning. These facts 
can be obtained from the Smythe Report 
(pp. 24-25). 

The mistaken underestimation of So- 
viet science and industry is only part of 
a general disparagement of the USSR. 
In the political sphere, we have become 
accustomed to the President and succes- 
sive Secretaries of State (let alone con- 
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the facts was surprised; yet official dogma 
was shattered. 

No single prediction has been made 
more frequently than the prediction that 
the Soviet Union would solve this 
problem. The contrary delusion, 
which was certainly fostered for political 
ends by many powerful organs of com- 
munication, was at an end. The atom 
somehow turned out not to be 100 per 
cent American. Somehow, a few refugee 
German scientists — the ones who 
couldn’t be cleared by the FBI for Amer- 
ican projects because they had progres- 
sive views, no doubt—and the illiterate 
peasants of a backward Asiatic land, had 
duplicated the best fruits of the gigantic 
American effort. (I hope the press will 
recognize the irony in that sentence.) 
We knew from the beginning that a 
nation capable of waging war and of 
playing the major role in the winning 
of a great victory, was a nation which 
could solve this problem in time. That 
time is now elapsed. 

More seriously, the American monop- 
oly rested of course on no secret. The 
manifold technical and engineering se- 
crets of the whole endeavor still remain 
unpublished. They have been duplicated 
by a parallel effort. The American mo- 
nopoly, now ended, rested on the fact 
that a sizable social effort, measured 
in the hundreds of thousands of man- 
years of labor, well-led, well-organized, 
well-equipped, had been devoted to the 
problem. Any great power, and the 
Soviet Union is today the greatest for- 
eign power, can have success if it will 
match our labor. We have Mr. Truman’s 
word that the Soviet Union has done 
so. No thinking person can continue to 
believe that the secret of the atom is 
a political issue. Naturally, secrets will 
remain, here—in the USSR —every- 
where. That is the nature of our world 
today. But secrets and_ secret-keeping 
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gressmen and columnists) denigrating 
the word and the motives of the Soviet 
Government. A change to the assump- 
tion that we are neither more honest, nor 
more righteous than the USSR would 
help us to achieve the mutual trust and 
cooperation that we all need. Given such 
trust and cooperation, the achievements 
of the USSR, those of France, Britain 
and Canada (all of whom now have 
atomic piles) can be combined with our 
own, to bring to all of us the benefits of 
atomic power and to preserve all of us 
from the misery of atomic bombs. In 
the wider spheres of economics and poli- 
tics, this trust and cooperation can give 
all of us a better and more secure life. 
It is a goal worth seeking. 


FOR PEACE 


will be relegated to the security agencies 
where they belong, as quiet accessories 
of an armed world. They must not be 
allowed to fix the policy and the opin- 
ion of nations. 

The second legend was less conspicu- 
ous, but more dangerous. It was a legend 
of invincible strength—that was Hitler’s 
myth too. But it died in the snow of the 
Volga bend and was buried on Omaha 
Beach. The terrible impact of the bomb 
on two cities of Japan, and perhaps a 
certain wry sense of guilt, led many 
sober Americans to the belief that here 
was the absolute weapon. The horror of 
planning a war of mass civilian destruc- 
tion was somehow rationalized by the 
notion that such a war would be quick 
and decisive. There is no use denying 
that some Americans really believed 
this, and planned the divine event—an 
attack on the USSR with this new 
magical device. But the forces of sanity 
prevailed. And even the zealots of stra- 
tegic bombing were a little chastened by 
analysis, which proved only that modern 
war was bloody, indecisive, long endur- 
ing, wasteful, and useless. The people of 
the world hate war and the makers of 
war, and the bomb did not endear 
the warmakers to them. Now the illusion 
that simple possession of the bomb guar- 
antees military victory has to be aban- 
doned. For now two great powers share 
this invincible and absolute weapon. 

The bomb itself will not win a war. 
A great war is a test of the whole social 
fabric and involves issues and criteria 
beyond any narrow technical analysis 
of weapons. I firmly believe that the 
whole picture of today makes a major 
war between the USSR and USA un- 
thinkable. Yet we who are proponents 
of peace cannot sit idle. We must seal 
her victory. But the myth of a cheap 
war, a preventive war, an absolute and 
one-sided war—is gone forever. 








Third perhaps is a less concrete mat- 
ter. But the success of the scientists, en- 
gineers, and working people of the 
Soviet Union in completing a project 
which Americans once completed in a 
similar time has in it a note of hope. 
The atom at least is the same here and 
in Siberia. Apparently physicists, dis- 
patchers, draftsmen, managers, stean- 
fitters, millwrights, linemen, miners, 
waitresses, must be much the same as 
well. They do their jobs, they under- 
stand them, they handle the same natu- 
ral forces as we do in America. Even 
their mental constructions, their theories, 
must have much in them whose content 
is the same as ours. For both work, both 
change and control the natural world. 
Is there no lesson in this? It seems to 
follow that if we will, we can build 
Soviet and American friendship. Friend- 
ship based on the community of under- 
standing and interest of men and women 
who work in the same way with the 
same tools, and who seek to solve the 
same problems. Their society is different 
from ours,"but need we annihilate them 
for that? History will have to judge 
between us which form of society gave 
the most to the people. What is clear is 
that a rational ground for agreement 
does exist, and must be found. No 
vested interests can be allowed to stand 
in the way, civil, religious, or military. 

We cannot in these last minutes of a 
long evening settle the problem of how 
to do it. There is a path through the 
atom to a lasting settlement. I think that 
atomic disarmament, not separated from 
general disarmament, by a_ workable 
scheme of inspection under the UN 
Security Council, seems feasible. Techni- 
cally I cannot see that the issues of con- 
troversy between the schemes proposed 
by the U.S. and the Soviet Union are 
absolutely essential ones. Both will work. 
But good faith must be mutual. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann in his pontifi- 
cal manner, said last week that the pro- 
posals of Mr. Baruch had tried to strike a 
hard bargain. We ought to realize that 
the American atomic proposals were 
conceived, not out of a grand gesture of 
altruism, but out of what our leaders 
believed was the real political strength of 
our country. Now is the time to bargain 
indeed—not in the spirit of the self- 
righteous and the mighty, but in the 
spirit of men who seek an agreement 
from which people of all lands will 
benefit. 

Let us look forward to atomic com- 
petition—competition to see who will 
be first to use atomic power for electric 
lighting, heating, making the morning 
toast. Unless the government of this 
country, under the influence of the peo 
ple, follows this course, that competition 
is one that America will not win. 

(Speech at NCASF dinner Oct. 6) 
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About the next anniversary= 





In this issue in which the magazine and you—its readers and friends—cele- 
brate the 32nd anniversary of the Soviet Union and the 16th anniversary of 
American-Soviet relations, we would like to keep out any jarring note. 


But the situation of the magazine is too critical for that. The jarring note 
must be struck. 


In plain terms we must have your help, at once. If we are to have a magazine 
in which to celebrate these great anniversaries again next year we must have 
immediate financial help. 


Perhaps you say to yourselves: “They asked last month and the month 
before, but I see they still manage to come out. I guess it isn’t as bad as it 
seems.”’ 


Yow’re wrong! It is only because we HAVE asked each month and because 
YOU have helped us so liberally that we have been able to continue publi- 
cation. 





Many of you have been extremely gen- 
erous and we are deeply grateful, but 
we must appeal to you further. We 
need continuing help. 


Soviet Russta Topay 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

I am contributing $.............. to help 
keep Soviet Russia Today alive to celebrate the 
next anniversary. 


IN ellie 2 8p cara cote ere lr en eee ears Please be generous and be quick. Keep 
TE 656i ee your magazine alive to celebrate the 
iP sx saneneeds Zone...... State....... next anniversary! 























P... AND FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN OUR COUNTRY AND THE SOVIET UNION IS THE KEYSTONE TO 
world peace. Peace and friendship is even more imperative now, after President Truman's 
announcement that the Soviet Union has produced the atom bomb. 

The American people want peace. The Russian people want peace. All civilized 
humanity wants peace. 


None but madmen would attempt to provoke war between these two great powers 
and former allies. Such a war would mean the death of millions of innocent human beings 
and the destruction of countless cities, homes, farms and factories. It would destroy our very 
civilization as well as the untold wealth created by the sweat and sinews of workers through 
many generations of toil. 


As that great fighter for peace, Henry Wallace, has said many times, there are no 
differences between our country and the Soviet Union which cannot be settled around the 
conference tables and through the United Nations. 

This conviction is shared by the members of the International Fur & Leather 
Workers Union and has been stated and restated at every convention and International Execu- 
tive Board meeting of our union. 

Our union calls for an end to the cold war. We urge the scrapping of the Truman 
Doctrine, Marshall Plan and Atlantic Pact. We stand for universal disarmament and the out- 
lawing of all atom bombs and instruments of mass destruction. 

We call for a return to the peace policies of Franklin D. Roosevelt, founded on 
mutual respect, friendship and peace between our country and the Soviet Union. 


We commend Sovtet Russia Tonay for its unceasing fight for peace. 


International Fur and Leather Workers Union 
of the United States and Canada, CIO 


BEN GOLD, President PIETRO LUCCHI, Secretary-Treasurer 























January-February SRT Book Club Selection 


ILYA EHRENBURG’S 


The Storm 





To this amazing novel Ehren- 
burg brings the broad and inti- 
mate knowledge of the Soviet 
Union and the West that makes 
him one of the most understand- 
ing and valuable writers of our 





Publisher’s Price 
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{plus 22¢ for postage and handling) 


comprehensible, as never before, 
the human realities of Soviet 
strength. The two are tied to- 
gether in the tender story of the 
Russian engineer Serge Vlakhov 
and the French girl Mado Lancier; 








epoch. He brings the eloquence 
which made him the impassioned spokesman of his 
country during the war. He brings the brilliant 
style, the narrative sweep, the penetrating psycho- 
logical insights that, already, before Soviet times, 
had established him among the leading writers of 
Europe. 

In its tremendous range "The Storm" covers the 
whole of Europe but particularly Russia and France. 
Its characters include men and women of the past 
generation and the youth of today, concentrating 
the whole story of our times in 


these living contrasts. 


joined before the war, parted, 
spiritually reunited in the war, to fulfill themselves 
in devotion to their countries. 

But no individuals are the heroes of this extraor- 
dinary novel. The heroes are whole peoples. Ten 
novels could have been drawn from the vivid char- 
acters and the dramatic events of this one superb 
novel. Ehrenburg has brought them together in a 
book whose epical range has not been seen since 
Tolstoy's "War and Peace." 

In the Soviet Union "The Storm" has been 
awarded the highest literary 
honor, the Stalin prize. It is now 





Through his intimate and pro- 
found knowledge of France he 
makes humanly comprehensible 
the tragic collapse of the country 
in the six weeks; just as he makes 


January Ist. 





To Members 
if you do not wish The Storm as your 
January-February selection, please 
notify us by letter or card before 


winning new honors abroad in 
translations that are making it 
one of the universal novels of 
our time. Don't miss this oppor- 
tunity. And tell your friends, too. 








Or join the Book Club with 
this other great Soviet novel 
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Alexander Bek has truly written an epic of the Battle of 
Moscow. In And Not fo Die he tells the story of the fighting = fe" 


men of a mixed Kazakh and Russian battalion and how their 
commander formed their character. Done with more than a 
factual realism, with a realism of the actual event that 


one seldom finds in any literature. 


Join the Club that 


brings its members books by leading authorities 
on the Soviet Union and American-Soviet rela- 
tions even when they are not on the American 
publishers’ lists. The club that makes such books 
available to its members at savings of from 
30 to 60 per cent—and an outstanding book 
FREE on joining. 





SRT BOOK CLUB—114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of SRT Book Club. Send me as my first selection: 


(| THE STORM 
OR () AND NOT TO DIE 


for which | enclose $2.20 (membership price $1.98 plus 22¢ postage and handling) 

As my premium [| enter (] renew my subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one year 
i OR, since | am already a subscriber, send me (check one) 
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L) Peoples of the Soviet Union 


No fees—no dues 


Membership costs you nothing and obligates = 
to accept only three selections annually. The 
regular price is $1.98 (plus 22c for postage 
and handling). Announcements of new selections 
are published in "Soviet Russia Today.'* Should 
you not want the current selection, you merely 
let us know by card. 
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As your premium for joining you receive, 
absolutely free, a year's subscription, or i 
you are already a subscriber, either a year's 
renewal to "Soviet Russia Today'’ OR your 
choice of one of these fine books! 


RUSSIA ZONE IN GERMANY, by Gordon Schaf- 
fer, an eyewitness account of developments i" 
the area that is now so much under discussion. 
Candid and absorbingly written. 


SOVIET RUSSIA SINCE THE WAR, by Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. The conclusive 
evidence of a nation building for peace. 


THE PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION, by Cor: 
liss Lamont. Absorbing, authoritative informa 
tion on the diverse nationalities of the USSR. 





